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The Opening Chapters of 


Personal Recollections 
Sa JOAN OF ARC 


who gathered his materials amid the 
scenes associated with Joan’s career, 


SOME OTHER FEATURES: 
Our National Capital, 


With 1o Illustrations. 


Paris in Mourning. 

DAVIs. 
tions by C. D. Grnson, 

Club Life among Outcasts. By 


tions by A. B. Frost. 
With 10 Illustrations by Guy 
READY MARCH 22 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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AN 
MASTERPIECE SUPERBLY 
ILLUSTRATED 

Completion 
GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 


ENGLISH . PEOPLE. 


f By the Most Popular American 
S, 4 Magazine Writer 
A a ; The Illustrations are by F. V. DU MOND, A Short History of the English People, By 


Joun RIcHARD GREEN. Illustrated edi- 
tion. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and 
‘Miss Kare Norcats. In Four Volumes. 
With Colored “Plates, Maps, and numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, illuminated cloth, 
uncut edges and gilt tops, $5.00 per yolume, 


By JULIAN 


By RICHARD 


With 6 Ilustra- } “An edition in which the illustrations are adapted to 


the text with rare skill and judgment.’'—London Times. 


“Taking the work from cover to cover, it reaches a 
standard seldom attainea in undertakings of the sort. 
The history has been systematically, one may say scien- 
tifically, illustrated, and we think Mrs. Green has well 
carried out what, she informs us in the preface, was her 
husband's favorite wish.”"—N, Y. 7ribune. 


With 12 I)ustra- J 


By ARTHUR Sy- 


‘ 

“A most curiously, richly, and satisfactorily illustrated 
edition. The pictures are themselves history ' 
and history in a very fascinating form.”—N» Y, Sun. 











Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia, 
BRANDER MATIHEWS. With many I\ustrations. 

: MODERN MISSIONS IN THE EAST. 

Their Methods, Successes, and Limitations. By Epwarp A. Law- 
RENCE, D.D, With an Introduciion by Epwarp D, Eaton, 
D.D., LL.D. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

THE PRINCESS ALINE. 
A rey. By Rgcuarp. Harpine Davis, author of ‘‘ Van Bibber, 
Others,” ‘‘ The Exiles, and Other Stories,” etc. Tllustrated 
by C. D, om Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
THE PARABLES AND THEIR HOME: 


Pes abled by e Lake, By WrLtAM H.Tuomson, M.D., author 
“ Christ in the Old Testament,” etc. Post 8v0, cloth, $1.25. 




















THE IDIOT. 


By Joun Kenprick BANGs, author of “Coffee and Repartee,” 
“Three Weeks ig Politics,” etc, [Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.00. 





SOME] OTHER IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
FOUR AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


By Professors CHARLES ELior NorTON, ARTHUR T, HADLey, WILLIAM M. SLOANE and 
4to, cloth, ornamental, uncat edges and gilt top, $3.50. 





BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE, 

A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, author of ‘‘The Rebel Queen,” 
‘*All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” etc. Illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

MEN BORN EQUAL. 
HARRY PERRY ROBINSON. Post 8vo, cloth, orna- 
1.25. 
HIPPOLYTE AND GOLDEN-BEAK. 
Two Stories. By GrorGe Bassett. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 


ornamental, $1.25. (In the series ‘‘ Harper's American Story- 
Tellers,’’) 

A FARM-HOUSE COBWEB. 
By Emory J. Haynes. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JONES, 
By Haypen CaArruTn, Illustrated, 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


A Novel, 
mental, 


A Novel. 


i THE LITERATURE OF THE GEORGIAN ERA, 
By WILLIAM Minto, Professor of English Literature and Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
WILLIAM Knicut, LL.D,, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews, Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by 





Published by HARPER & 


BROTH ERS, New York. 


® The above works are Sor sale by all booksellers, or will be sent-by mail, postage prepaid, to ony part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on ‘receipt of the price. 
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The Critic 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Benjamin Anprews, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 


With maps, 


2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Although published but a few weeks, President Andrews’s history has already established 
itself as a standard work, filling a unique place among the histories of our country. The 
cordial indorsement it has received from the press, the immediate recognition of its merits 
by the public, and the approval and adoption of it by several leading educational institutions, 
confirm the publishers in their belief that the work satisfies the long-felt.demand for a brief 
history that shall be both a genuine piece of literature and a scholarly, reliable, and com- 
prehensive narrative of our country's growth from the earliest times down to the present. 


A Few of the Many Endorsements of the Press, 


‘*The freshest and most readable treatise 


of its class.”— Watchman. 


**It is heartily to be commended, sure to 


delight and instruct.”—Mew York Observer. 


** His style is clear and concise. One reads 


with accumulated interest to the end.’ 
—Christian Advocate, 
** Unquestionably of value, 
broad and judicial mind.” 
—R. H. Stropparp, in Mail and Express. 


He is a man of 





**It must be acknowledged as a standard, 
reliable, and trustworthy.”—Soston Times. 


"One of the best popular histories of 


America, if not the best.” — Advance, ¢ 


“A brief and admirably lucid history. 
His style is crisp and energetic.” 
—Church Standard, 
“ A book which the advanced student will 
find very near perfection,” 
—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


‘*It is admirably arranged ; it gives much information not hitherto directly accessible to 
the general reader ;, it impresses one as being fair in its representations and unprejudiced in its 
judgments ; it gives a wonderfully broad and satisfactory view of national growth and it is de- 
cidedly attractive in style—terse, pointed, emphatic, yet never tiresome.”—Soston Beacon, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. 








TYPEWRITING zs 


BRONN & BRONN, Sten eae 
DECKER BUILDING, 33 Union Square. 


Longmans, Green & Cos 
NEW BOOKS 


Life Here and Hereafter 
SERMONS PREACHED IN RIPON CATHEDRAL 
AND ELSEWHERE 
By the Rev. MALcoLM MacCo tt, Canon Re- 
sidentiary of Ripon, etc. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


Studies in the Christian Character 


Sermons, with an Introductory Essay. By FRAN- 
cis PaGEet, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, Crown 8vo, $1.75. 








Tables and Directions for the Qual.’ 


itative Chemical Analysis of Mod- 


erately Complex Mixtures of Salts 


By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., Fellow and 
Prelector in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 50 cents. 


Heat 


By Mark R. WriGHt. With 136 illustrations. 
(LonGMANS’ ADVANCED SCIENCE MANUALS.) 
r2mo. 346 pages. $1.50. 


Sold by Booksellers, see postpaid, by 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
15 East 16th Street, 





New York 
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** With each successive in- 
stalment,’”’ says the Critic 


of March 2, ‘‘the value and 
thoroughness of Prof.Sioane’s 
Life of Napoleon, now appear- 
ing in The Century, become 
more manifest.’’ 


‘¢Asinteresting asa novel,’”’ 
even San Francisco Chron- 
e 
Buy the current number of THz 
CenTuRY on any news-stand. You 


cannot afford to miss this great Napo- 
leon history. 








BOOKS WANTED, 


Prime’s Pottery and Porcelain. Harper & Bros. 
Tiger Lilies. Sidney Lanier. 


DEWITT MILLER, Drawer I6I2, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE, 
Complete Set of Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
Price on application. 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





1867. | 





WANTED-”” young woman of education: 


refined stenographical position 
(literary preferred); no office ; thoroughly com- 


petent and able as secretary, 
Address C., care of Tue Critic. 


NEW BOOKS, 


‘‘The Armenian Crisis in Turkey, 
The Massacre of 1894; its Antecedents and 
Siguificance—with a consideration of 
some of the factors that enter into this 
phase of the Eastern Question.” By 
Frepgriok Davis Greeny, M.A. With 
twenty iilustrations from photeg 
and anew map of Asiatic Turkey. {6mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 60c. (Nearly ready.) 
This volume is really a hand-book on the Raster 
Question, various phases of which are treated ip 
separate chapters, and i.8 statements are based 


upon the mont trastwor hv authorities, and are sup- 
ported by very full references to these. 


The Story of Vedic India, 


By Z. A. RaGozsn, author of ‘* The Story of 
Chaldea,” etc., ete. Being No. 44 in the 
‘Story of the Nations” Series. 
12mo, illustrated, each, cloth, $1.50; 
half leather, $1.75. 

OTHER BOOKS BY MADAME RAGOZIN. 


The Story of Chaldea, The Story of Assyria, The 
Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia, The Story 
of Brahmanic India. (In Press.) 


The Arthurian Epic. 


A comparative study of the Cambrian, Bre. 
ton, and Anglo-Northern versions of the 
story, and Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls of the 
King.” By 8S. Humpnreys Gorreey, 
MA., LL.B. 8vo, $2.00. 


The Writings of Thomas Paine, 


Political, Sociological, Religious, and Liter. 
ary. Edited by Monourr Danigt Cox- 
WAY, With introduction and notes. Tobe 
complete in four volumes, uniform with 
Mr. Conway’s ‘‘ Life of Paine.” Price per 
volume, cloth, $2.50. (Soild separately.) 

Vol. ILI. now ready. 

This volume contains, among others, documents 
of much interest relating to Paine’s trial in England 
for publishing ** Rights of Man”; his pleadingsia 
the French Convention for the life of Louis XVL, 


and various pamphlets written in France; and bis 
* Letters to Citizens of the United States.” 


A History of Social Life in England, 


A Record of the Progress of the People ib 
Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, 
Literature, Industry, Commerce, and 
Manners, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By various writers. 
Edited by H. D. Tratt1, D.C.L,, some 
tithe Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
To-be completed in six volumes. Price 
per volume, $3.50. (Sold separately.) 

Vol. III. From the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Accession of James 1 
(Nearly ready.) 


A Literary History of the English 
People 


From the Earliest Times to the Present i 
By J. J.’ Jusseranp, author of “ 
English Novel in the Time of Shake 
speare,” etc., ete. To be complete ip 
three nate, each yer forming one vol- 

ume. (Sold separately. 

Part I., ‘‘ From the Origins to the Renals- 
sance.” 8vo, pp. xxii, 545. With from 
ispiece in photogravure. $3.50. "a 

Part II., “ From the Renaissance to Pope. 
(In preparation.) : 

Part Ill., ‘From Pope to the Present 
Day.” (In preparation.) : 


“We welcome this book as the work of & 
thetic and gifted scholar. . . . We may Say 
without contradiction, that the marvellous 

our literature in its vital connection with the 

and growth of the English people has never oe 
treated with a greater union of consclentions 
search, minute scholarship, pleasantness of humor, 
picturesqueness of style, and sympathetic intim- 
acy.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS| 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS 
OF THE FAR EAST. 


Travels and Studies in the Briti-h, French, Spanirh, 
and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, China, Japan, 
Corea, Siam.and Malaya. By HENRY NORMAN, 

| gutbor of ‘*The Real Japan.” With 60 illustra- 

' tlons and 4 maps, 8vo, $4.00.° 

The author spent nearly four years in the Far East, 
often under circumstances of difficulty that would 
have been insurmountable had he not possessed 
powerful credentials.. As aresult, he has been able 
to present a work rare in information and interest, 
including av account of the present political situa 
tion in China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. 

The object of the book is, in ihe author’s own words, 

to try and cast the horoscope of the Far East, 

mingling travel and etudies, adventure and inform- 
ation, tales and statistics, fancy and fact.” 


The United Church 
of the United States. 
By pe CHARLES W. SHIELDS, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, 


CONTENTS: Existing Agreements of the American 
Churches in Voctrine, in Polity, and in Ritual— 
Denominational Ovinions on Church Unit+, by 
Representa ive Episcopalians, Presbyterians, | 
and Congreg stionalists—The Chicago- Lambeth ' 
Proposals for Church Unity—The ‘Ihree Church 
Polities and the Historic Episcopate —The Hi-- 
toric Presbyterate and the Historic Episcopnte 
—The Christian Dencminations and the His- 
toric Liturgy—A merican Church Unity as a So- 
clological Question. 


Letters of a Baritone. 
By FRANCIS WALKER, 16mo, $1.25. 


These Letters, written from Florence and cover- 
a period of a year and a half, not only give a de- 
-tailed narrative of the experiences of a young 
American student of the art of singing, but picture 
also with sympathy other phases of art life in Italy, 
and reveal many glithpses, full of charm and color, 
of the people themselves, their manners, customs, 
and ways of thought. In delicacy and suggestive- 
hess. and in beauty of phrase. the book will appeal 
strongly to the cultivated reader. 


A Man Without a Memory, 


And Other Stories. By WILLIAM HENRY SNELTON. 
2mo, $1.00. 


Chiefly stories of the Civil War in which the author 
Was @ sulidier. Not only !s the loval color of the 
camp, march, and conflict vividly rendered, but the 
stories are related in a spi ited and felicitous style 

makes them as noteworthy for their literary 
form as for their substance. 


*,"So'd by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S ‘SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT 
REVISED FOR THE PRESS 
Cecile Bronn, DECKER BUILDING, 33 UNION SQ. 

















OF INTEREST to AUTORS and PUBLISERS: 
The skilled revision of and verse. Letters 
of unbiased and competent criticism and advice. The 
compilation of first class works of reterence. Send 
“ead MS», to The New York Bureau of Revision.— 
Established 1880. Unique in position and success. In- 
by our leading writers. Circulars. Address, 
_ DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


ONUMENTS 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE STREET 
NEW YORK. 


_ Handy-Binder 
To any address, One Dollar. 
_ The Critic one year, with Binder, $3.50. 









































‘THE CRITIC CO., Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


FIFTH EDITION 
READY. 


¥ 
Edition on 
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THE 
CENTURY 
CYCLO- 
PEDIA 
OF 
NAMES. 


“Who has not, at some 
time, desired to recall the 
title of a book, a poem, or 
a picture, or some name of 
a person in a novel or play, 
without being able at the 
moment to trace it to its 
source, or remember its 
exact associations? At such 
moments ‘ The Century Cy- 
clopedia of Names’ will, to 
adopt a familiar formula, 
come as a boon and a bless- 


ing.” —London Daily News. 


r 
THE SUCCESS OF THE 
YEAR. 


r 


A book to which one may turn 
when in doubt as to any name met 
with in one's reading. 

Price, from $10 to $15, accord- 
ing to binding. Sold only by sub- 
scription—not in the book-stores. 
For particulars address the pub- 
lishers : 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 E. 17th St., Union Sq. (North), 
New York. 


Sixth Press. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Publish Th's Day — 


Daughters of the Revolution. 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of 
‘* The Drum-Beat of the Nation,” etc. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr, Coffin aims in this beok to show how much the 
women of the Revolutionary period contributed to the 
cause of independence; how resolute, self-sacrificing, 
and patriotic they were. A slight thread of romance ades 
to its attractions, without lessening its hstoric value. 
It is written in a vigorous, picturesque style, and should 
go into every home and library in America. 


The Story of Christine Roche- 
fort. 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, 16mo, $1.25, 
A special interest attaches to this novel by a grand- 





daughter of Rufus Choate, Jt is French in scene and 
} characters ; Love plays a pron inent ana engaging part ; 
poe sm pleads its cause, and shows its destructive 


nature ‘in the strike it incites; French prbvincial life is 
| skillfully described,—and the story may well prove one 
| of the most popular of the season's novels. 


'Chocorua’s Tenants. 


Poems by the late FRANK BOLLEsS, author of 
‘*Land of the Lingering Snow,” ‘* At the 
North of Bearcamp Water,” ‘‘ From Blomidon 
to Smoky.”” With Illustrations, 16mo, $1.00. 


A little book of genuine poems on birds that haunt Mt. 
Chocorva,—the crow. ruffed grouse, blue jay, kingtisher, 
etc, ,—with some additional pieces, A charming Easter 


Gift. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York, 





BROWN STUDIES; 
Or, Camp Fires and Morals, 

By Groner H. Herworrn. 
16mo,,332 pages, gilt top. Illustrated, $1.25. 


**In the form of a story the author takes the 
reader to the Adirondacks, where the chief «harac- 
ter, with his guides and a dog, spends a winter dir- 
coursing of life, ite demandés, duties, and customs.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
HERALD SERMONS. 


45 short sermons reprinted from the New 
York Herald. 2d thousand. 12mo, cloth, 
with portrait, $1.00. 


‘The sermons are admirable in thought and 
treaiment.”—JN,. Y, Tribune, 


HIRAM GOLF’S RELIGION ; 


Or, ‘‘ The Shoemaker, by the Grace of God.” 
18th thoueand. 16mo, 184 pages, cloth, 75c. 


“ Plain talks of ashoemaker and a parson. They 
are in dialect; the stsle is both quaint and strong. 
A book that gives the reader something to think 
about, . . The sterling, homely common senre 
of the book is commanding wide attention.’’—The 
Evangelist. : 


THEY MET IN HEAVEN, 


5th thousand. 16mo, 216 pages, cloth, 75c. 


This is a tender and helpful study in religious 
experiences. . . . To many Dr, Hepworth’s 
effort may be a hand stretched out from heaven, To 
a'lit will be a book of pure, gentle and persuasive 
Chiistian inspiration,”— Independent, 


THE LIFE BEYOND. 


This Mortal must put on Immortality. 2d 
thousand. 16mo, 116 pages, cloth, 75c. 


“Tt is he privilege to tell the old story in my own 
way, and I may be permitted to bope that these 
pages will carry good cheer to some forlorn or 
wearied soul that gropes in the darkness and longs 
for the light.”— From the Preface. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on recetpt of price, 
E. P, DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers, 











31 West 23d Street, 





New York. 
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Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 


STE RULING 


Wuitinc Mrc Co 


Silversmiths, 





BRCADWAY & 18TH 


NEW YORK. 





Dodd, Mead & Company® 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Real Chinaman. 


By Cuestzr Hoxoomss, late Secretary U. 8. 
Legation at Pekin. Illustrated with 80 
engravings from photographs collected by 
the author. Bound in the imperial Chinese 
yellow. 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Holcombe’s residence of sixteen years in 
China, his masterly and ready ure of the language, 
and his exceptional opportunities for knowing the 
Chinese in their homes, have qualified him, as frw 


Americans are qualified, to describe the Chinaman 
not as he seems, but as he is. 


The Women of the United States. 


. By C. De Variany. Translated from the 
French by ARABELLA WarRD. 12mo, $1.25. 


The author was for seve’al years in the French 
consular service in this country, and his een on 
their appearance in the Revue des Deux Mondes, pro- 
voked considerable criticism both in France and 
America, American women have an my i 
of seeing themselves *' as others see us” In a work 














of a highly entertaining and candid character. 


Lesser Questions. 


By Lapy Jzune. 12mo, $1.75. 


Practical, judicious handling of the woman ques- 
tion ; — on “London Society,” ** Conversa- 
tion,” “The Woman of To-day, ” “Helping the 
Fallen, ” * The Creed of the Poor,” ‘Indicate the drift 
of the book and the versatility of ite author. 


Strange Pages from Family Papers. 


By T. F. Tutsetton Dyer, auther of ‘‘Great 
Men at Play,” ‘‘The Ghost World,” etc, 
12mo, $1.50. 


“ Those who love to read strange stories of tradi- 
tions and —ceneene will find a feast of them in 
this book, compiled with no little care and after 
much research annette E. Gil English archives.” 
—Je tn the Chicago Tribune. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


5th Ave. & 2ist St., New York, 





EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK, 


ST. 





RARE BOOKS, “AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. | 





THEREFORE PURCHASERS 
SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


$$, 
$< 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER oNLy, 
OF STERLING QUALITY {pify FINE; 















THE DRAMA 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d | St, 


DANIEL FROHMAN, Manager. 


AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 


A New Comedy by Oscar Wilde. 
Tatinees, Thursday and Saturday, 


IN THE WORLD 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE URIVERSE. 
At a Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may de- 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERIIS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAIBERS ST,, - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 

STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are bein ng made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Catalogues and Lists on lication. Subscriptions te 
all petiodients. wr 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 








PAPER by the —s and feu Sam Greater q 
mre 


tity, lower price, than by quires, es, all es. 
prices marked, on receipt of 1oc, . fining 


ne stationery, 851-853 Sixth Ave. bain st, wy . 





RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Witiiam Evarts Benjamin, a2 E. 16th St., New Vork. 
Catalogues issued continually. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 








CAaTALoGUE of 1,600 brand new items selected from the 
ey Junk Shop. om A. S, Clark, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, 
ity, now 





H, WILLIAMS 
195 Wasr 10rn Strezt, New Yorx. 


Dealer in amnnese aod other "periodi cals, Sets, vol- 
umes or single numbers. 





ee ACK numbers and sets of all magazines, For 
apes State wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 


Schoharie, N, 





| At 8.15. 








AND ME’ 





The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secared cannot be 
matched by the ordinary machine- 
stamped pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 
20 styles, 1o cents TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Pith Ave., New York. © 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOT), 


Fifth Ave. and 7oth St., is open every week day from 
to A, M. to 5 P. M. 
Exhibition of rare books ; two galleries of painting» 
Admission Free. Ne Tickets required. 
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The. Critic 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 


Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1895 


a Literature 
% **Corrected Impressions ’’ 


‘Essays on Victorian Writers. Ky George Saintsbury. With portrait. 


Dodd, Mead & Co, 

THIs EXTREMELY INTERESTING volume of essays might have 
for its motto the inscription that Montaigne wrote over his 
tower-door, “‘ Que scai-je? "—*\What do I—an elderly man— 
feally know now about Thackeray, Dickens, Morris, Brown- 
ing, Tecnyson, Ruskin and all the brilliant company with 
whom I consorted intellectually in my youth?: Do the min- 
jatures of those days in anything resemble the full-length por- 
traits of the present? Have the optical illusions of the early 
century vanished away and left behind that Weinstein—that 
sediment of plain fact—of which Goethe makes much in his 
‘Egmont’? Or isit all ‘ Locksley Hall,’ followed by ‘ Sixty 
Years After’?” Perhaps Mr. Saintsbury’s book would better 
have been called “‘ Two Views,” since, especially in the case 
of Thackeray, he now loves what he formerly hated. Such 
inconsistency 1s altogether human. Not everybody, how- 
ever, is candid enough to confess it, andfewer still can throw 
their unevennesses of view into such pleasant literary form as 
Mr. Saintsbury. One may quarrel with his hesitancies of 
style, his ‘ifs’? and “buts” and qualificatory ** howevers” 
and parentheses of suspended animation, but his knowledge 
is ample and his critical acumen obvious, and both are 
brought to bear entertainingly in this volume. It is only 
occasionally that he commits a real blunder, as when, in his 
well-known work on French Literature, he entirely overlooks 
the work of others in the same field, and ignores, for in- 
Stance, the rather heavy “original” studies of Mr. Henry 
Van Laun as an historian of literary France. Errors of this 
sort, however, are rather infrequent with Mr. Saintsbury, and 
are perhaps attributable to taste rather than’ intention, some 
people not considering Mr. Van Laun’s works in the French 
field up to the highest literary standard, 

We have diligently read “Corrected Impressions ”’ without 
—mMay we avow it ?—discovering how, except in the case of 
Thackeray and Ruskin (the latter of whom he formerly re- 
vered but now dislikes, the formrthe reverse), Mr. Saints- 
bury’s present impressions differ from those of thirty or forty 
years ago. From first to last he was enraptured with the 
trailing, slow, moonlight grace of Tennyson, the brilliant 
humor of Dickens, the dithyrambic rush of Swinburne; he 
declares himself even now “an impenitent and hardened 
Carlylean” ; George Eliot he never liked: he still ridicules 
the environment of narrow “ Unitarian Nonconformity” in 
which she was brought up; and Matthew Arnold was always 
to him full of freaks and crotchets, both in his marmoresque 
prose and in his uncertain, prosish poetry. As to William 
Morris, him Mr. Saintsbury has always hugged to his heart; 
and he has educated, if not evolved, himself into an admirer 
of Browning through much tribulation. All of this is well 
enough. The ‘Corrected Impressions,” therefore, so far 
from resolving themselves even into “two views,” might be 
called “Old Favorites of Thirty Years,” unless the critic be 
Playfully cicumnavigating things for circumnavigation’s sake, 
or skilfully playing variations on his fine critical instrument 
for the delectation of the crowd. His style certainly has 
what Buffon considered one of the fundamentals of good 
Style, mouvement. Readers of The Critic have already had 

1 opportunity of enjoying the papers on William Morris 
and Ruskin, and it might not be amiss, perhaps, to quote 
Yet others of his opinions: Ax pede Herculem. ps Baa 
Mt Tennyson he says :—‘‘ So long as the unknown Jaws ‘which 
the presentation of beauty in sight and sound last, beauty 


will be discovered here just as we ourselves after two thousand 
years find it in the ancient’ tongues which we cannot even pro- 
nounce with any certainty.” 

‘*A favorable impression of him [Thackeray], once reached, 
whether by happy chance or sufficient study, is a ne vartetur, 
never more to be corrected or altered.” 

‘* If anybody had preached Carlyle to me, I dare say I should 
have been much longer before the honey in that lion won my 
tongue, but as it was, the process of discovery was sure, if not ex- 
cessively rapid. _The ‘Cromwell’ did, indeed, a little stick in my 
gizzard until I was old enough to discover the truth that Carlyle’s 
particular fads and fancies are, as a rule, matters of no particular 
importance, and that his general attitude is the pearl of price.” 

Swinburne’s sea-verse ‘‘ does not merely run, it sfems, gyrating 
and revolving in itself as well as proceeding on its orbit: the wave 
as it rushes on has eddies and backwaters of live interior move- 
ment, All the metaphors and similes of water, light, wind, fire, 
all the modes of motion, inspire and animate. this astonishing 
poetry,” 

Of Browning's philosophy he observes :—‘*‘ A sort of undogmatic 
Theism heightened by a very little undogmatic Christianity; a 
theory of doing and living more optimist than Carlylism and less 
fantastic than Ruskinism, but as vague and as unpractical as either; 
a fancy for what is called anajogy, anda marvellous gift of rhetori- 
cal exposition—these made it up.’’ 





‘‘ Travels in Three Continents ’’ 

Europe, Asia, Africa, By J. M. Buckley, Illustrated. Hunt & Eaton, 

THE UNEMOTIONAL TRAVELLER is rather a rare phenomenon 
in these days, like the judicial minded historian. We have 
exploring travellers, like Miss Bird, Stanley, H. S. Landor and 
P. Lowell ; esthetic travellers, like Hearn and Loti; scientific 
travellers, such as Hiackel and Darwin; the sick who go to 
sicken and die at the antipodes, leaving a tragic record be- 
hind them; and the satirical, like Tom Hood, Thackeray 
and Mark Twain, who see in “ Grand Cairo,” the Rhine and 
the Holy Land only material for immoderate laughter. An 
infinitude of gradations lies between these and the traveller 
for instruction, who goes abroad for his mental culture, and 
studies a continent as a vast text-book, for the information 
and delight he can get out of it, returning without pride and 
without pomp to impart his pleasure and instruction to those 
whose only travel is around their firesides. Dr. Buckley be- 
longs to the last-mentioned class, the calm, judicial-minded, 
unemotional, fact-seeking class that looks upon the Alhambra 
and St. Sophia, even, without excitement, and studies Damas- 
cus and the Sphinx as an anatomist does a subject, leaving 
all the poetry to the beautiful illustrations with which he in- 
terleaves and extra-illustrates his impressions. And yet, such 
travellers please ultimately better than the sensation-seekers. 
Dr. Buckley himself remarks on the misleading character of 
De Amicis's wild ravings over the Alhambra; and who has 
ever seen Constantinople with the eyes of Miss Pardoe in 
“The City of the Sultan”? . For facts, then, commend us 
to a pilgrim like Dr. Buckley (though he wi// say “ Sabbath ” 
for Sunday), who stored his memory full of studies and in- 
struction before he started, and turns out to be a really capi- 
tal companion in Egypt and Palestine. He is full of the 
Bible and of archxological discovery, writes fully but not 
overflowingly of what he saw along the Nile and in the Holy 
Hills, and secured the best photographs of the localities he 
visited, to have them “ processed” into admirable delinea- 
tions of the lands, cities, costumes, seas and mountains he 
has studied by the way. 

His observations are often acute and illuminating, as when 
he says of Palestine :—“ Speaking generally, the Gospels. 
would serve as a guide-book to the traveller upon these 
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shores, No change has taken place except in the distribu- 
tion of population and the decay of cities. I was continually 
astonished py the graphic descriptions of the New Testa- 
ment. In the two or three days we were in the vicinity of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, we were constantly startled by the 
sudden vivid impressions of Bible realities with which the 
air, the water, the hills, the sky and the shores throbbed.” 
The exquisite beauty of Damascus, Smyrna and the temples 
of Karnak and Denderah excite the Doctor more nearly to 
enthusiasm than anything else; but, surely, he is mistaken 
when he observes (p. 528) that the Acro-Corinth (the citadel- 
summit of Corinth) is “‘ nearly 2000 ft. above the level of the 
sea.” Of the Armenians of Palestine he remarks :—*Ar- 
menian ecclesiastics are a fine-tempered, dignified, exceed- 
ingly gentlemanly body of men, with little of the stoic in 
their compositions, or natural inclination to monkish forms,” 
In Jerusalem he came upon a curious sect of Chicago 
fanatics colonized from America, “who act upon the faith- 
cure, anti-medicine theory, and the number of deaths since 
the colony was founded is considerably in excess of the num- 
ber of persons dying of the same age in an ordinary society. 
They eschew matrimony, and are theoretically Shakers. 
They also profess to be guided in all particulars by direct 
revelation from God. Financially they have been in diffi- 
culty so often, that only the interposition of the American 
consuls has prevented their being dispossessed. * * * 
Some who have recently joined the society obviously dwell 
in the borderland between sanity and mental aberration.” 
The Egyptian portions of the work, while not equal to Miss 
Edwards's and Charles Dudley Warner's work, or to the 
golden-hued “ Roman de la Momie,” are particularly fas- 
cinating. “After Egypt,” as Gen. Grant remarked, “there 
is nothing.” Dr. Buckley dwells long, lovingly and graphically 
upon it, and its one mighty, all-embracing object-lesson, the 
Nile. The account of Cairo streets is almost vivacious :— 

_** The water-carrlers utter cries equivalent to ‘ May God recom- 
pense me!’ When they are accompanied by their employers, 
they ejaculate, ‘God forgive thy sins!’ Instead of calling the 
names of their vegetables, those who sell them use such expressioris 
as, ‘God will make thee light, O lemons!’ meaning that He will 
make the baskets that hold them light. Wandering cooks go 
about setting up their kitchens everywhere, and cook fish, pud- 
dings and whatever they have, while their customers sit cross- 
legged along the side of the street. * * * The vender of roses 
cries, ‘ The rose was a thorn, but the sweat of the Prophet caused 
it to blossom!’ Beggars add to the confusion by screaming, ‘1 
am the guest of God and the Prophet’; and towards night, ‘ My 
supper must be Thy gift, O Lord!’” 

Anyone who is familiar with our Negro-life in the South 
will note the remarkable resemblance between it and this 
animated, ejaculatory, half-blasphemous life of emotion 
among the Nubians of the Nile. Egypt is strangely familiar 
to us in pictures, and yet as strangely unfamiliar and mys- 
terious as it ever was, as mysterious and uncanny, in fact, as 
its mummied crocodiles and jackals, its Negro Cleopatras 
and gigantic Rameseums can make it: we think we know it, 
and yet it is infinitely elusive, elfish, beautiful. It is the first 
and most awful act in the drama of the World's Creation, 
never surpassed in the AEschylean grandeur of its lines, the 
antique honors of its labyrinthine plot, the majesty and 
desolation of its dénouement. 





Shinto 

: he Way of the Gods. By Percival Lowell, Hough- 

Oceult Japan ; or, The Wi y Y ae 3 ~ ‘Z 
Mr, Lows tt has done well to give the translation of the 
name of Japan's oldest religion in his sub-title. His method 
of setting forth Shinté is not that of Mr. Satow: the pris- 
matics of his fancy are always captivating to the mental eye, 
but he does not trouble himself greatly with ancient texts, 
archaic language, or the external and positive form of the 
Way, as expressed in ritual and public worship. He loves 


what is odd and subjective, and makes, furthermore, instruc. 
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tive comparisons between the psychology of the far Orientals 
and that of Europe and America. He has peculiar gifts of 
insight and sympathy, and shows a power of understandin 

the workings of the Japanese mind that is as*far removed from 
the puerility and weakness of the average tourist, as the 
thought of Webster is from that of the pot-house politician, 
Then, he had unusually good opportunities for studying the 
phenomena of God-possession. Although a foreigner, he stood 


in the presence of several of such gods as the Shintoists have, 


Joining the great band of more or less white-robed pilgrims, 
he ascended Ontaké, the “ Honorable Mountain,’’ and saw 
several ‘‘ miracles,” which he describes very cleverly, oc. 
casionally injecting into his humor a vein of seriousness, 
Among these “miracles” was the ordeal of boiling water, 
and another that is peculiarly Japanese, the walking over a 
bed of live coals by the bare-footed devotee. We do not 
mean to aver that Mr, Lowell was so ecstatic and possessed, 
either of gods or of men, that he essayed, with only an ordinary 
Caucasian callousness of sole, to test his own religiosity. On 
the contrary, he carefully stood in his own socks and _ boots, 
while the natives with well-toughened soles walked over the 
fire, which had been well refrigerated with salt, so that in 
reality the whole thing was to him a farce. Another 
* miracle” consisted in “climbing” a ladder of sword-blades, 
or, to be more exact, stepping over a flat line of rundles made 
of swords set up edgewise. In another case, fire was called 
down from Heaven to light the tobacco in a pipe. The au- 
thor confesses that for him both the theory and the practice 
of miracles were demolished when his own servant succeeded 
in safely perambulating the edged highway barefooted, ir. 
reparably damaging thereby the dogma of absolute purity in 
body and mind, for, as Mr. Lowell states, his “boy” was 
neither saintly nor insured against danger. 
Lowell correlates thickness of skin with thickness of skull, 
and insists that callousness of both brain and cuticle is neces- 
sary for the correct performance of the kind of miracles 
which he witnessed. 

Other chapters treat of incarnations, pilgrimages and pil- 
grim clubs, the goA¢i or strips of paper seen in Shinté shrines, 
and _ the holy places of Isé, the Japanese Jerusalem. Over 
a hundred pages are devoted to the author's psychological 
theories, which he exploits under the head of noumena. In 
reality, “Occult Japan” is only a sequel, though a very de- 
sirable one, to “The Soul of the Far East.” The idea, 
again enforced and illustrated, is that of the utter imperson- 
ality of the Japanese mind,, The marked trait of the people 
now at war with China is, in the author's view, a general in- 
capacity for abstract ideas, which results in uncommon imi- 
tativeness, even the decorous demeanor of the whole nation 
betraying the lack of mental activity underneath. Mr. Lowell's 
book is exceedingly bright, lively, not to say funny, and some- 
what unconvincing. His conclusions are extreme, but if he 
is not correct about his charges of the impersonality of the 


Japanese mind and their lack of originality, let the Japanese ~ 


expose his shallowness if they can. If it be not true that 
the Japanese are borrowers of principles and ideas beyond 
any other nation that calls itself civilized, then let some native 
scholar disprove Mr. Lowell's indictment. It is very certain, 
despite the wonderfully flattering things said about these Ori- 
entals by a certain set of tourists, that every forward move- 
ment in the mental development of the Japanese has received 
its impetus from without. Even Shinté itself was imported, in 
its beginnings at least, from the Asiatic continent. Both Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism are exotics, and even in their doctrinal 
evolution they have borrowed their motor and stimulus from 
minds and regions beyond Japan. This book should set the 
Japanese to thinking. Were it written in a more serious 
vein, it would certainly have the effect.of powerful medicine 
for the mind, for on the mental characteristics of the Japat- 
ese, the last word is very far from having been said. As it 
is, it requires a dictionary of slang, puns and verbal leger- 
demain to make the work wholly plain. 


Indeed, Mr. 
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- The Hermit Kingdom 
Corea; or, Cho-Sen, the Land of the Morning Calm. By A, Henry 
Savage-Landor, Macmillan & Co, 

It WAS AS AN ARTIST IN PIGMENTS and not in words that 
this gentleman of illustrious name essayed the description of 
an exceedingly small part of the Land of the Morning Calm. 
There are no traces in his pages that he is an artist in words, 
put, then, on the other hand, he waives in his preface all 
claim to be “‘a literary man.” Yet even as it is, one might 
imagine that the book had been rapidly dictated and hastily 
sent to the printer, for there is very little of solid or accurate 
information concerning the country or people, the observa- 
tions being mostly those of a superficial observer. The parts 
of the country visited by Mr. Landor were the two treaty 
ports of Fusan and Chemulpo. His residence was in Seoul, 
the capital, and his journeys were confined to a small region 
around it. He is not particularly careful about spelling either 
Japanese or Korean names, and clings to the old style of 
writing the name of the country Corea, though scholars both 
inside and outside the country have nearly unanimously 
settled that its orthography is Korea. The best part of the 
book is its illustrations. Mr. Landor, being an artist, made 
sketches of .the King and his noblemen, of various street and 
country characters, and. places and edifices, He does not 
have a very high idea of either the country or its inhabitants. 
Though many of the men are prepussessing and even impos- 
ing in appearance, the people seem to be the very dregs of 
some nobler race, even as their civilization seems to be a 
genuine reversion to a type lower than what was formerly 
possessed. Besides furnishing us with pictures of decapitated 
corpses, which show what a habitation of cruelty this land ‘is, 
Mr, Landor reproduces from his own canvases some realistic 
pictures of the beggars and the awfully diseased beings which 
to the traveller furnish material for unbidden and hideous 
dreams. 

In this country the people still dress in nightgowns, which 
in winter are well wadded. ‘They still wear a coiffure which 
the Chinese affected before the Tartars compelled them to 
braid their hair. The filth and vermin in the houses are al- 
most incredible in amount. The apparent dislike of the 
people to water amounts almost to superstitious fear, for 
even the removal with water from the person of the humors 
and issues of disease, is an enterprise rarely attempted. 
The government is hardly worthy of the name, and to wring 
from the people their last safe is the office-holder’s raison 
@'tire. Industry is systematically ruined by carefully remov- 
ing from the poor tax-payers any possible impulse to accum- 
ulate property. Yet, nothwithstanding the awful poverty 
of this miserably weak country, both Hebrews and Christians 
_of various nationalities have thought it worth while, in days 
gone by, to fit out expeditions to dig up human bones, hold- 
ing the ancestral relics of the poor Koreans for ransom. Mr. 
Landor retells an incident which furnished some interest and 
excitement in Shanghai a generation ago, when a gentleman 
(who figured only three or four months ago as a contributor 
to a learned English periodical) was shown to have been the 
leader in an intent to dig up and export the bones of the 
Present King’s ancestors. Mr. Landor says that he met at 
Fusan one of the grave-robbers who had a hand in the busi- 


_ hess. The author is quite lively in his descriptions of women 


and children, clans and families, games and sports, and social 
life and religion. Nevertheless, while we undoubtedly are 
Teading about what Mr. Landor saw, we are all the time 
tempted to believe that much of what he writes concerning 
Korean social and family life has been digested from his read- 
ing, rather than reproduced from his own visual images. The 
Most interesting passages in his work are those which describe 

personal adventures and the outdoor or street life of the 


Koreans. The final chapter deals especially with the personal 
_ traits of the people, and their expressions of pleasure and 


ure, Interesting contrasts are here made between 
manifestations of feeling in the Peninsular Kingdom and 
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those in other parts of the world. The book closes with a 
wail. The author seems to have an awful fear that these poor, 
diseased, oppressed and poverty stricken victims of official 
oppression may be civilized, We believe in hospitals, vaccin- 
ation, drainage, soap, the free application of water to the 
person, the reduction to the level of producers of the useless 
swarm of parasites on the Korean public crib, and in the 
elevation. of the people to a status somewhat higher than 
that of four-legged beasts of burden, 





‘¢ The Marquis de Lafayette ’’ 
in the American Revolution. By Charlemagne Tower, Jr. 2 vols. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 

OF THE MAKING Of books on Lafayette by Americans there 
seems to be no end, and it is not at all likely that the pub- 
lication of this excellent work, any more than the strictures 
of English historians and lecturers, will cause them to stop. 
The general substance of these future biographies will, no 
doubt, as in the past, be in the form of panegyrics, though 
the severe critic, and possibly even the iconoclast, may arise 
some day. Lafayette as a figure in two of the greatest revo- 
lutions in the world’s history will always be a fascinating 
subject, but the part he took in the struggle of the Thir- 
teen Colonies demands exceptional recognition in America. 
Though others have essayed the task, few have brought to it 
the literary qualifications, the conscientious industry and the 
wide induction from facts which Dr, Tower manifests in his 
work. He devotes two octavo volumes to four years in the 
life of this boy-nobleman, and rigidly restricts himself to the 
period of 1777-81. He shows unwearied assiduity in con- 
sulting original documents on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
to all the other equipthents of a good book adds copies of 
the original French maps, which are of great help to the 
student. The portrait of Lafayette, painted for Washington 
by C. W. Peale, which is now in the possession of G. Custis 
Lee of Lexington, Va.; and a portrait of Mme, de Lafayette 
are given, also. The style of the work is clear and flowing, and 
the pages are full of graphic touches, such as can come only 
from one who is thoroughly familiar with the details of his 
authorities, and who has gone over the ground in more senses 
than one. We know not how many of the “years which 
bring the philosophic mind” the author has passed, but he 
has the: qualities of a truly philosophic biographer, who is 
able to discern the critical and decisive episodes in the life 
of his subject ; for example, he devotes a liberal share of at- 
tention to the incident at Barren Hill. Nothing ever hap. 
pened in Lafayette’s-later life requiring more quickness of de- 
cision, concentration of purpose and fertility of resource than 
this seemingly minor event in the Frenchman's career. 

Dr. Tower shows us this man who combined most marvel- 
lously enthusiasm with discretion, and bravery with coolness 
and skill, going through battles as he went through his deli- 
cate diplomacy; who, whether in the saddle, amid the storm 
of fire and lead, in the audience chamber of the Bourbon 
king, or in consultation with the Count de Vergennes, always 
was the true friend of America and showed himself-both 
great and noble, The story of his campaign in Virginia, al- 
so, is told with spirit and freshness, We are not certain that 
we can agree with the author in what seems to us his rather 
too favorable judgment upon the attitude of France toward 
the American War of Independence. Apparently he gives to 
the Count de Vergennes and the other French statesmen too 
much credit for their professed disinterestedness toward this 
country, whereas we feel that the help extended to America 
with such lavish generosity was part of the French policy in 
Europe. This policy meant not only injury to England, but 
the regaining of Canada: John Adams recognized this pur- 
pose, and Washington, with his usual sagacity, penetrated 
the French design. Preferring English to French neighbors 
on the north, the Father of his Country insisted upon the 
chief military operations being carried on in Virginia. 
Nevertheless, we must confess.our admiration of the able 

































































































manner in which Dr. Tower has handled his theme, and we 
are inclined to believe that he has made unnecessary the 
writing of a further work about Lafayette’s connection with 
the American Revolution. The work is a worthy monument 
and exponent of the perennial gratitude which Americans 
feel and ever will feel toward the young nobleman, who, in 
our darkest days, pledged his life, his fortune and his honor 
to the cause of American liberty. 





‘* Chimmie Fadden,’’ 
Major Max, and Other Stories, By Edward W, Townsend, Lovell, 
Coryell & Co, 

WHEN THACKERAY visited this country, the Bowery ‘‘bhoy” 
was the object of his affectionate interest. We all know the story 
of his experience with one of them, and the answer he received 
to his affirmatively constructed inquiry,.‘‘1 should like to go to 
Broadway.’’ Chimmie Fadden would have answered in the same 
spirit, and with exactly the same words, for the name of the eter- 
nal abode of the wicked fills an eloquent and all-embracing place 
in his vocabulary, ‘‘Sheol” has not yet penetrated into the 
regions where Chimmie was born: its equivalent according to the 
version of King James is sufficient unto the denizens thereof, 
That the portrait of this quick-witted, profane child of the slums is 
correct in all its details, there can be no doubt; therefore those 
interested in such studies (and who is not, more or less?) can now 
make comparisons between the tough of New York and his 
brethren of Paris, London, Berlin and Vienna, It seems to us 
that Chimmie and his kind are less generously gifted with 
‘*mother-wit ”’ than are their European confréres; on the other 
hand, they are much tougher and undoubtedly by far the better 
men ina fight. The reader will see from this that the pernicious 
influence of Chimmie has contaminated the reviewer, and take 
warning thereby, 

The sketches are amusing from first to last, and have that 
peculiar, convincing realism which makes even the reader who 
knows nothing of the phase of life dealt with feel instinctively that 
they are true, Their sentiment is melodramatic and more than a 
little tawdry; but Chimmie would understand no other kind, and 
therefore we suppose that this is another touch of nature. The 
philologist will find here a mine, perhaps not a rich one, but con- 
taining, at least, a few nuggets worth pieking up. There is, for 
instance, the occasional dropping of the 4, which can be heard 
among New Yorkers in different walks of life. In Chimmie’s 
mouth ‘hough? becomes faut, father is fadder, white is wite; and 
in his graphic description of an interview with his employer, he 
says that ‘‘’e t’'umped me good, an’ dat’s right.”” But then, 
Chimmie calls that estimable employer ‘‘ ‘is WAiskers,’’ thus unex- 
pectedly remembering the 4. Chimmie’s political stump-speech 
to his former friends and companions, by the way, is a model 
of its kind, For the rest, we agree with Chimmie in his opinion 
that Miss Fanny is a ‘‘torrowbred,” her father a ‘* dead-game 
sport,” her maid ‘‘a doisy,”’ and Maggie, the housemaid, a 
‘*peach.” And when the reader agrees with the author, and the 
author agrees with his hero, the full measure of success has been 
attained, ‘‘ Dat's right, ain’t it? Sure.” ' 





Ramsay’s ‘‘ [anual of Roman Antiquities ’’ 

LIBRARIANS AND PRIVATE PURCHASERS of books on classical 
subjects ought to be informed of the true character of the new 
edition of Prof. Ramsay's well-known Manual, with which the 
name of Prof. Lanciani is associated. The title-page reads:—‘' A 
Manual of Roman Antiquities, by William Ramsay, M.A., late 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. Revised and 
partly rewritten by Rodolfo Lanciani, D.C.L., Oxon., LL.D., 
F.R.A.S., Professor of Ancient Topography in the University of 
Rome,” On the back the names ‘‘ Prof. Ramsay and Prof. 
Lanciani”’ are so stamped as to be equally prominent. The title- 
page is followed by ‘‘ L’Envoi,” signed by C, L. H. Wedderburn 
Ogilvy, which reads as follows :—‘‘In sending forth this, the Fif- 
teenth, Edition of my father’s ‘Manual of Roman Antiquities,’ 
now revised by Prof. Lanciani, of the University of Rome, I desire 
to acknowledge my great obligation both to Prof. Lanciani for hav- 
ing undertaken the editing of the work—a task for which no one is 
better fitted—and also to my friend, Dr. Edmondston Charles, 
Hon. Physician to the Queen, Hon. Member of the B. and A. 
Archeological Society, for much kind assistance given in further- 
ing the revision.” From these data, as well as the more extended 
‘* Preface to the Fifteenth Edition,” the reader wouid infer that 
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Prof. Ramsay's book, which was ‘‘ written more than forty years 
ago,’’ had been really revised. A comparison of the volume before 
us with an earlier edition of the same work (containing an ‘* Ad. 
vertisement to the Fourth Edition,” dated 1859), reveals the fol. 
lowing facts:—The first chapter (there are fifteen in all) has been 
properly revised and supplemented by new illustrations; it is set in 
type a trifle larger and fills eighty-five pages of the néw book, as 
against fifty-nine of the old. The text of the remaining fourteen 
chapters is reproduced page for page from the old edition, retaining 
typographical errors and broken letters; it must have been printed 
from the old plates, the pagination, of course, being changed. At 
the end of Chapters II. to XIV. references are inserted, which, to- 
gether with a notice calling attention to them (p. 86), swell the bulk 
of the new book by thirty pages, Leaving these extra pages and the 
first chapter out of account, the remaining pages of text of the old 
and of the new book number exactly the same, 437. More than 
seven-eighths of the matter of the old book is thus reprinted without 
change in this ‘‘ revised ’’ edition, and this matter is now out of date 
and wholly untrustworthy, whether the needs of students or the 
information of the general reader be kept in view. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





‘*A Shelf of Old Books’’ 


THE LOVER OF BOOKS and their authors will spend manya 
happy hour over Mrs. James T. Fields’s book, which is as irresist- 
ible in.treatment as in subject. The enthusiast—he whom first 
editions and autograph-copies hold enthralled, and who, being a 
hero-worshipper, loves anecdotes about his heroes—will be unable, 
as well as unwilling, to shake off the charm of these pages before 
he has turned the last of them; and even then he will be lured 
back again and again to passages that have enriched his lore or 
kindled his heart, or taught him more strikingly than ever before 
how close is the relationship between the author and his work— 
that the soul that dwells in good books is human. Mrs. Fields’s 
is one of those books that should be read, not read about; in fact, 
it is impossible to do it justice in a review, even with hearty words 
of praise. Leigh Hunt, Byron, John Brown, Christopher North, 
William and Robert Chambers, Prof. John Wilson, De Quincey, 
Robbie Burns, Allan Ramsay, Scott, Milton, Dr. Johnson, Gray, 
Lamb, Mrs. Procter, Thackeray—these are some of the great 
spirits with whom the reader holds converse, whose books are taken 
down from that rare shelf, and laid before him for inspection, 
with their wealth of association and anecdote. Autographs are 
reproduced, and pictures given, and many a trait of character, a 
peculiarity, or even a lovable fault, is brought to light: throughout 
these pages we are, indeed, nearer to the authors than to their 
works,~ One anecdote about Scott we claim the privilége of quot- 
ing; the rest of the work we leave to the prospective reader with 
all its delights untouched :—‘* Mr, Fields gained from an old man 
in Glasgow still another peep at Scott's delightful nature and of 
his relations with men. It seems that this person had carrieda 
law-case to him for adjustment, .‘ How did he manage it?’ Mr. 
Fields asked. ‘Oh, beautifully,’ said the old client. ‘He told me 
a bonny story aboot a coo and a calf in Dundee and then he sent 
me over the way toa brither lawyer, who, he told me, had a 
langer head for sich affairs than himsel’, But it was a braw story 
that he told me aboot the cattle o’ Dundee, and it makes me laugh 
to this day when I think on ’t.’”" (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





Beranger's Songs of France 

IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT of his little volume, ‘‘ Les Chansons de 
Béranger,” with historical notes, Dr, Sauveur of Boston has re- 
ceived this interesting letter from M. Jules Simon, the Academi- 
cian:—‘'I have received with great pleasure your ‘ Songs of Bé- 
ranger.’ Your comments are well made, and will be of service to 
Béranger, and history, which is often made by songs, I am 
gratified that you are giving Béranger this deserved access of 
popularity. He is a little forgotten in France, where opera is de- 
serted for operetta, and gaiety for grossness, We. shall come 
back to Béranger—that is to say, to good taste and French song. 
There is already a return in our drawing-rooms* to our beautiful 
romances of the past century.” A translation of these ‘‘ Chan- 
sons,” under the title of ‘Songs of France, from Napoleon I, to 
Louis-Philippe,” has been made by Margaret Tatnall Canby and 
Virginia Roberts Bowers, and is published in a limited edition. 
The book contains fifty-six songs, twenty-eight of which have 
been translated by Miss Canby, the remainder by Dr. and Mrs. 
Vinton of Philadelphia, with the exception of thirteen taken from 
the partly anonymous ‘‘Songs of Béranger in English,” pub- 
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lished fifty years ago by Carey & Hart. There are none by Miss 
Bowers. ‘The difficulties of French rhythm and idiom have been 
well overcome by several of the anonymous translators, the famous 
“Farewell to France’ of Mary Stuart being a case in point. Dr. 
Vinton’s ‘‘ Roger Bontemps”’ is musical and spirited, and ‘‘ The 
Memories of the People’’ is one of the songs in which Miss Canby 
has succeeded best. Perhaps only a poet can translate a poet: a 
linguist or a grammarian fixes his eyes too much on the dotless z’s 
and the uncrossed 7's. Béranger, like Heine, is the elusive, the 
uncatchable, the Lorelei on the mountain-top, the Undine in the 
water, The mere scientist has never yet succeeded in netting a 
specimen, any more than he has succeeded in catching a foam- 
burst with the rainbow in it. Yet the fashion of translations is 
upon us, and ‘‘it is as foolish to flee as to follow a fashion,”’ 
said La Bruyére. (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs.) ° 








New Books and New Editions 

THE BOOK bearing the rather strange title of ‘‘The Post in 
Grant and Farm”’ is a history of the English post-office during 
the time when the business of carrying and distributing letters was 
farmed out to private persons, somewhat as taxes used to be 
farmed. The author, J. Wilson Hyde, is controller in the general 
post-office at-Edinburgh, and, as he had previously published some 
works on postal affairs, he was qualified for his present task by 
both knowledge of the business and literary experience. The 
work begins with the year 1632 and closes near the end of the 
reign of Charles II., thus covering a period. of about fifty years. 
It contains a greater amount of detail than most American readers 
will care for; but to those who wish to make a special study of 
postal affairs, or of English history in the seventeenth century, it 
will be useful. Mr. Hyde not only describes the method then 
practiced of carrying the mails and managing the postal service, 
but gives, also, some account of the leading men employed in the 
work, from Thomas Witherings to the Duke of York. He is 
particularly careful to show the connection between the postal 
service and the State. Indeed, his principal object has been to 
show how the State assumed more and more control of the post, 
preparatory to making it a department of its own service. Quota- 
tions from laws and other original documents give life and color to 
the history, and many incidents are narrated illustrating the politi- 
cal and social life of the time. (Macmillan & Co.) 





“OUTLINES OF I. NGLISH Industrial History,” by W. Cunning- 
ham and Ellen A. McArthur, presents in briefer form and simpler 
language the main facts and conclusions of Dt. Cunningham's 
two larger volumes on the ‘Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce,’ It is not an abridgment of those volumes, however, but 
an entirely new and independent work, better adapted to the use 
of young students and general readers than the larger one, yet 
containing all that most readers will care for. Works on subjects 
of this class are apt to be overloaded with statistical matter and 
other details that render them almost unreadable, and Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s own work is not entirely free from that fault. But this 
Volume, on the other hand, is not cumbered with such useless 
Matter, but gives essential facts only, while a considerable part of 
the space is devoted to explaining these facts. Especial care has 
been taken to show how the political and economic policy of the 
Government reacted upon industry, and how that policy changed 
with changes of opinion and with the progress of society. The 
book opens with a brief but clear sketch of the origins and lead- 
ing characteristics of the English people, and of the physical en- 
vironment which has had so great an influence on its industrial 
life. Then follows a description of the medieval towns and 
Manors and of the important part they played in the industrial life 
of their time. The next chapters show how the narrow local 
tconomies of these organizations were superseded by the larger 
economy of the nation, while the remainder of the book takes up 
Suecessively the various aspects and departments of industry, such 
as agriculture, commerce, money and credit, labor and capital, 

wing how each has been affected by intellectual progress and 
National policy, and how they have reached their present condition, 
On the whole, the book is as good an outline of the industrial 

ponent as we are likely to have for the present. (Mac- 
0.) i 





MR. WILLIAM C, CoRNWELL has issued a pamphlet on ‘‘ The 
Currency and the Banking Law of the Dominion of Canada,” the 
first part of which is substantially identical with an address he ce- 
in 1891 before the American Bankers’ Convention in New 
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Orleans, prepared with special reference to currency reform in the 
United States. As the mass of four per cent. bonds by which our 
national bank-notes are now secured will become due in a few 
years, it will be necessary ere long to provide some new security 
to take their place, and in this matter the experience of Canada 
may be of use tous. The notes of the Canadian banks are not 
secured by any deposit of bonds, but the note-holders have a first 
lien on the assets of the banks, and, in addition to this, each bank 
contributes a sum equal to five per cent. of its circulation to form 
a guarantee fund, which is deposited with the Government of the 
Dominion, and is used to redeem the notes of any bank that fails. 
This method has met with such favor in our own country that its 
essential features were embodied in what is now known as the 
Baltimore plan, which was adopted by the American bankers at 
their convention last year, and has been recommended by many 
statesmen and writers. The second part of Mr. Cornwell's pam- 
phlet is a transcript of the Canadian banking law in its entirety, so 
that all who need exact information on the subject can here find it 
in convenient form. The pamphlet is well printed, and will be 
found handy by journalists and others who have to deal with fi- 
nancial topics, (G, P, Putnam’s Sons.) 





THE WORK ON “‘‘ Joint-Metallism,”’ by Anson Phelps Stokes, 
which we noticed some time ago, has just appeared in a new edi- 
tion containing considerable additional matter. This consists part- 
ly of further discussions of the monetary system which the author 
advocates, and partly of a brief sketch of the history of monetary 
theories. His own plan, as the readers may remember, is to have 
both gold and silver in use as money, and to have their relative 
value fixed once a month by the Secretary of the Treasury, his de- 
cree to be based on the market value of the two metals. We are 
still unable to see any benefit in such a monetary system, and do 
not find any more force in Mr, Stokes’s new arguments than in 
his old ones. The book’ consists of letters. to newspapers with 
editorial replies, extracts from various writers, and desultory 
thoughts jotted down without regard to order or effect. In the Jatter 
particular the new edition is even worse than was the first. Why 
an author should write such a book when one in good literary 
form would be so much more impressive, we cannot see, (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) —-—-MR. HENRY GANNETT’S ‘Statistics of the 
Negroes in the United States’ contains not only statistical tables 
respecting the progress of the Negroes in numbers and education, 
but also some explanatory matter and many maps and charts, 
The statistics are mostly based on the census tables of the past 
hundred years, and present some facts of importance in regard to 
the relations between the black race and the white, They show 
that, though the blacks are increasing rapidly in number, they are 
nevertheless decreasing relatively to the whites. They show, al- 
so, what was already known from other sources, that the propor- 
tion of criminals is much greater among the blacks than among 
the whites, while, on the other hand, the gratifying fact is dis- 
closed that illiteracy among the Negroes is fast disappearing, 
Many other points of interest are touched upon by Mr, Gannett, 
who presents his information in a clear and attractive form. 
(Baltimore: Trustees of the John F, Slater Furd.) 





PROF, HENRY FERGUSON of Trinity College, Hartford, has 
done well to reprint in one volume his ‘‘ Essays in American His- 
tory.” He tells again with luminous accuracy the story of the 
Quakers of New England, and, while temperate and judicious, 
charges the Puritans with kavirg en illegal and unconstitutior al 
government, ard with denying to other Englistmen their right«— 
in a word, with being decided. y un-American. Jn retelling the story 
of the witches, he shows that the tendency of man, like that of 
other animals, is to revert to original types in lower graces. Sir 
Edmund Andros is not quite so black in the author's painting as 
in some black-letter pe mphlets and modern books that we know 
of. In talking of the Loyalists, the Professor shows that the sins 
of the Revolution were not all on one side, and that many of these 
traitors, so-called, were acting in all good conscience, and would 
be voted capitally good Americans in this our day. We have in 
this book a good example of that cool and judicial temper which is 
so necessary in historians, (James Pott & Co,)———-THE SECOND 
VOLUME of the ‘‘ Life and Writings of the late Anna Ella Carroll ” 
contains her Civil War papersin aid of the Administration and the 
records of the closing years of a noble life. We have called at- 
tention, before, to the life and works of this woman, who so nobly 
aided the Union cause. By outlining a plan of campaign, by 
furnishing information which caused important changes in the 
military expedition that was preparing in 1861 to descend the 
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Mississippi River, she was a power in Washington. She wrote, 
also, pamphlets which set forth the war powers of the general Gov- 
ernment, and is said to have had great influence with President Lin- 
co'n and the military authorities in the conduct of the War. (1708 
F Street, Washington, D. C.: S. E. Blackwell.) 





ALL GREAT CHARACTERS in the domain of history or letters 
attract around themselves a literature, very much as the magnet 
plunged into a box of iron filings draws to itself the metal grains. 
John Brown will not cease to be written about for many a genera- 
tion to come. Ina neat little volume issued by the Historical 
Department of lowa, Mr. Irving B. Richman, Consul General of 
the United States to Switzerland, tells of ‘‘ John Brown Among the 
Quakers.” The monograph pictures the great abolitionist at 
Springdale, Iowa, where he gathered his kindred spirits around 
him, where they were drilled in the tactics of guerilla warfare, and 
whence the slaves stolen from their masters in Missouri were for- 
warded to Canada. Several letters never before published are 
given, an interesting glimpse of the great martyr being the result. 
There are several other papers of considerable local and some his- 
torical interest, especially that on Black Hawk, who had a little 
war named after him, in which such men as Abraham Lincoln, 
Jefferson Davis, Zachary Taylor, Albert Sydney Johnston, Robert 
Anderson of Fort Sumter fame, Phil Kearney, W. S. Harney and 
three governors of Illinois took part. In *‘ Nauvoo and The 
Prophet’ we have fresh glimpses of the founders of Mormondom. 
The chapter on the first meeting with the Dakota Indians is 
interesting. ‘The book, though small, is a real contribution to 
history, (Des Moines, Iowa: L. B. Abdill.) 





‘IN THE GUIANA FOREST,” by James Rodway, is a series of 
essays on the struggle for life in tropical vegetation. In the tropics 
the biologist becomes, in a fuller sense than anywhere else, a his- 
torian. It is there, as Grant Allen says in the introduction which 
he has written for this book, that ‘‘ we gather some faint idea of 
that luxuriant world in which the fierce battle of the kinds was 
first fought out, and in which, as I at least believe, the early an- 
cestors of man first began to be fairly human. Those mighty 
forests, with their strangling creepers, enable us to picture to our- 
selves, however dimly, the scene that unfolded itself before the 
evolving eyes of all-evolving nature in its greatest epoch.” The 
essential spirit of this vast battle-ground Mr. Rodman has suc- 
ceeded in reproducing with very unusual truth. ‘‘ He can call up 
better than almost anyone I know,” says Mr. Allen again, ‘‘ the 
exact tone and spirit of those solemn silences, those suggestive 
glooms, that brood eternally over the mystic soil of the tropical 
forest. * * * He has threaded those strange rivers of tangled 
vegetation in his native boat with his Indian guide to nosmall pur- 
pose; and he reveals to us here all the results of his experience 
with a justness of language and a vividness of style which fairly 
entitle him to be called a ‘ Jefferies of the tropics.’’’ To Mr. Rod- 
way the plant world is alive and doing with a crisp, purposeful 
activity which not many see, and almost none are able to make 
clear to others. His treatment of the struggles of vegetable life is 
almost emotional in its sympathy, and is preserved from senti- 
mentalism only, and yet completely, by the accuracy of trained 
observation, which is felt to underlie it everywhere. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. ) 





‘*THE POWER OF the Will; or, Success,’’ by H. Risborough 
Sharman, is a brief essay on the importance of will-power for suc- 
cess in life, The author's conception of success is not of the high- 
est order, being too materialistic and too little imbued with the 
nobler sentiments that animate the best young minds of the pres- 
ent day. Still, as far as it goes, and with respect to the ordinary 
affairs of life, his essay is a good one, and may be of use in the 
training of children, and also to young men, and even older ones, 
who are aiming at moral improvement. Mr. Sharman treats of the 
will in both its aspects, as an incitive or impelling power, and as 
an inhibitive or restraining power, and shows by argument and ex- 
ample the necessity of cultivating both in order to attain personal 
and professional success and a worthy character. There is noth- 
ing really new in the discussion, the thoughts presented being 
mostly commonplace; but it is for the most part sound and sen- 
sible, and the author's style, though in no way remarkable, is clear 
and finished. (Roberts Bros.)——IN HIS LITTLE volume en- 
titled ‘‘ The Wealth of Labor,” Mr. Frank Loomis Palmer thinks 
that he has laid down the true theory of protection to native in- 
dustry, and perhaps he has, though some of his arguments seem 
to us little better than vicious circles, But, in truth; there is no 
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small difficulty in understanding what his theory is, for the book 
is almost unintelligible, and in some parts entirely so. For this 
reason we cannot enter on any criticism of the writer's arguments; 
but we can state that, as regards expression, the book is all that 
an economic treatise ought not to be. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 





‘*THE BOOK-LOVER’S ALMANAC” for 1895 appeals to the 
heart of every bibliophile. It contains articles on the extra-illus- 
- trating of books, Balzac as publisher, Humphrey Moseley, by 
Beverly Chew, the decline of wood-engraving, and (where is not 
seen the shadow of the great Corsican?) on ‘‘A Book from the 
Library of St. Helena.”” Eugene Field has a clever poem, ‘‘ Dr, 
Rabelais,’ and there is a ‘‘ Ballade of Rare’ Books,” by M. A, B, 
Evans. The prognostications are from French as well as Eng- 
lish and American sources, and the illustrations by Jules Turcas 
present ‘* The Book in America '’—Gov, Winthrop in his library, 
seventeenth century; Benjamin Franklin in his library, eighteenth 
century; the library of a New York bibliophile, nineteenth cen- 
tury. (Duprat & Co.) ‘* THE MOSICIAN’S YEAR BOOK,” com- 
piled by Margaret Reintzel, is a music-lover’s year-book as well, 
It contains under each day of the current year a quotation touch- 
ing music from some great writer or artist, and a note on some 
important event in the history of the art. (E. P. Dutton & Co) 
——A HANDY COMPANION to have on the book-shelf is ‘‘ The 
Standard Opera-glass,’’ which contains the detailed plots of 
115 celebrated operas, provided with critical and biographical re- 
marks, dates, etc., by Charles Annesley. ‘That the book does not 
lack appreciation is proved by the fact that it is in its ninth edi- 
tion. (B, Westermann & Co.)——IN A CATALOGUE of old books 
on geography and travel, and of old maps and charts, sent to us 
by Messrs. Frederik Muller & Co. of Amsterdam, we find a large 
collection of Americana worthy of the collector’s attention. 





‘*THE SMALLEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY” is a curiosity of 
book-making. _ It is 1 1-16 inch ‘‘tall,’? 6-8 of an.inch wide, and 
1-4 inch thick, The letterpress measures 7-8 x 9-16 of an inch,and 
each page contains 36 lines. Some idea of the size of the type 
may be obtained by looking at 7he C rztéc’s Publications Received, 
which average 12 lines to the inch, The miniature book is enclosed 
in a metal case, with magnifying glass. (Frederick A. Stokes Co,) 
VOL. VII. of Garden and Forest (Jan.-Dec. ’94) demonstrates 
that the field to which it is devoted is practically inexhaustible, It 
is of service to the botanist and the lover of flowers, the gardener, 
professional or amateur, and is doing good work in helping to 
beautify the cottage-walls and gardens of our suburban friends. 
(Garden and Forest Pub, Co.) TWO NEW BULLETINS of the 
University of Wisconsin deal with ‘‘The Evolution of a Switch- 
board,” by Arthur Vaughan Abbott, C. E., and ‘‘ Some Practical 
Hints in Dynamo Design,”’ by Gilbert Wilkes. -—-THE FOURTH 
PAMPHLET issued by the National Municipal League contains the 
constitutions and by-laws of municipal reform organizations in 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Brooklyn, The pamphlet is issued *‘ for the guidance of 
those forming similar associations in other cities, and in response 
to a widespread demand for concise and accurate information.” 
(Philadelphia: 514 Walnut St.) ‘©ON THE SHORES of an In- 
land Sea.” is a short, extremely sketchy account of a trip from San 
Francisco to Alaska. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 














Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A New Book on Shakespeare's Women.—‘‘ The Women of 
Shakespeare,” by Dr. Louis Lewes, has been translated by Miss 
Helen Zimmern, and brought out in a handsome octavo volume by 
the Hodder Brothers in London and the Putnams here. Itisa 
pity that the contents of the book are by no means in keeping with 
its exterior. Dr. Lewes, we are told, has written a popular 
on the Women of Goethe, and is writing one on the Women of 
Byron; but he has been hitherto unknown as a commentator om 
Shakespeare. He might, to be sure, discuss the female charac- 
ters in the plays, without being acquainted with the results 
English and German investigation into the poet's history and 
chronology of his works; but he has chosen to deal with these 
subjects also in this book, and has thus made-a needless display 
of his ignorance, What shall we think of a critic who in the latter 
years of this nineteenth century groups ‘‘ Pericles” and “The 
Taming of the Shrew” with ‘‘ Titus Andronicus” and “ Henry 
VI.” as plays of ‘* Shakespeare’s first period"? That ‘* Pericles 
(of which Shakespeare wrote only the last three acts, minus 
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Gower prolozgues and perhaps the prose scenes) is one of the latest 
plays, is now admitted by all competent critics. ‘To make it one 
of th earliest is to go back more than half a century, when the 
critics, misled by the second-rate stuff with which the play begins, 
still held to the opinion of Dryden, who, in a prologue written in 
1675, said (the couplet is generally misquoted) :— 

‘* Shakespeare’s own muse her Pericles first bore ; 

The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor”; 

when in fact ‘‘Othello’’ was at least five years earlier than 
“Pericles.” The ‘‘Shrew”’ can hardly be earlier than 1597, and 
got improbably the date was a year or two later. Collier and 
Grant White make it 1601-3, Fleay 1601-2, and Dowden *‘ about 
1597." The play is not mentioned by Meres in his famous list of 
1593. It cannot be urged in Dr. Lewes’s behalf that he may have 
been familiar with the conflicting opinions of the critics concern- 
ing these plays, for in that case he would naturally have referred 
tothem. But, after mentioning ‘‘ Titus Andronicus” as a very 
early play, he adds:—‘‘ To this date pertains also the curious 
original drama ‘ Pericles,’ whichin the language of the present day 
would be described as a romantic play; further, the compilation of 
his historical play ‘Henry VI.’; and finally the pieces ‘ The Com- 
edy of Errors,’ suggested by the ‘menechmae’ [the printer is of 
course responsible for the initial #7] of the Roman comic poet 
Plautus, and ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ founded on an older 
play of which the author is unknown.” No further reference is 
made to the dates or the mixed authorship of these plays. The 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona”’ and ‘‘ Love’s Labour's Lost” aré 
put in the poet's ‘‘second period’; and ‘‘Julius Caesar” follows 
*Coriolanus.””’ in the ‘‘ third period,” though it was at least six 
years earlier than the latter play. 

The analysis of the female characters contains nothing that had 
not been better said by Mrs. Jameson and Lady Martin. When 
Dr, Lewes is original in his criticisms, he is generally far wide of 
the mark. Of Brutus’s Portia, for instance, he says that the first 
scene in which she appears merely fills him ‘‘ with wondering ad- 
miration for the mighty being who seems to tower above her sex,”’ 
But, he adds, ‘‘ precisely because. of this superiority, this great- 
ness, she seems more manly than womanly, and inspires us with 
something like estrangement. We admire her without feeling true 
end warm sympathy.” It is only in the second short scene that 
our critic sees the ‘‘ tender loving woman” whom he should have 
recognized in the former scene. Here, he says, ‘‘the poet endows 
the beautiful but cold traits of this powerful creature with a warm 
glow of life, so that she who hitherto has only appealed to our in- 
tellects, now wins the deep sympathy of our hearts.” Ophelia gets 
better treatment from Dr. Lewes than from Goethe, Tieck, and 
certain other of the Germans, his comments upon her being little 
else than a paraphrase of Mrs. Jameson's; but he shows a lack of 
humor—as, indeed, he often does elsewhere—in what he says of 
- bright speech in reply to her brother's moral lecture in scene 3 
of act i, :— . 

** But, good my,brother, 

Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven,” etc, 
This shows ‘‘that Ophelia had perhaps a knowledge of things of 
which one would think she would be ignorant; her fancy, in spite 
of her purity and innocence, must sometimes have been occupied 
with forbidden things, as appears later on in the songs her mad- 
ness calls to her lips unconsciously.”’ I prefer Mrs. Jameson's or 
Lady Martin's explanation of these songs. Juliet’s readiness to 
make a clandestine marriage is regarded by our author as due to 
the corrupting influence of her nurse. ‘‘ The young lady must 
early and often have heard improper speeches, and thus learned 
much which girls of her age and innocence and purity do not gen- 
erally know ; Aence she declares herself willing to take the decisive 

without hesitation,” etc. The critic is more innocent than 

Juliet here. 

Miss Zimmern’s translation is none too good, as some -of the 

passages I have quoted may suggest. Here and there it is un- 
matical, as when she writes:—‘ Every utterance of her 

, of the friar, of Romeo, u#te around her an entrancing 

lire of young and tender sweetness,” etc.—unless perchance 
-Ptoof-reader is to blame here, as evidently in the perversions 
Many proper names, like ‘‘Graziano,”’ ‘‘ Solano,” ‘* Tar- 
s,”’ etc. Yet the book is from the Ballantyne Press at Edin- 





The ‘‘ Temple” Shakespeare.—The two latest issues of this 
inty edition are ‘‘ The Winter's Tale” and ‘‘ King John.” In 
former I note the first textual error I have happened to detect 
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in a casual examination of the fifteen volumes now published :— 
‘*Has made the [thze] swell thus” (ii. 1. 62). In the ‘‘ King 
John ”’ there is a curious slip for which the printer can hardly be 
held responsible, The frontispiece is an etching of the King’s 
tomb in Worcester Cathedral ; but it is labelled ‘‘ King John’s 
Tomb, Rouen Cathedral.””’ The heart of Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
is buried in the Chapelle du Christ in the latter church, and the 
body of Henry II. of England in the choir; but John, who died at 
Newark, commending his body and soul to St, Wulfstan, the last 
great English saint who had been canonized, was laid to rest in 
the stately church at Worcester begun by Wulfstan in 1084 and 
dedicated to his honor in 1218. His tomb is a work of the six- 
teenth century, but the effigy.of the King lying at full length upon 
it is said to be the original cover of the stone coffin in which the 
remains of John were found under the pavement of the choir in 
1797. Itis the earliest sculptured representation of an English 
monarch now existing in the country. John had visited Worcester 
in 1207, and after praying at the tomb of Wulfstan, gave 300 
marks for the repair of the cathedral. 





The Lounger ith 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Degeneration” wishes it to be distinctly - 
understood that Max Nordau is his real name, and not a pen-name 
merely. If Mr. Nordauis going to contradict all the stories he 
will hear about himself in the next six months, he will be kept 
busy. Inits English version, ‘‘ Degeneration” is hardly off the 
press, and already it has become asubject of hot discussion, which 
it will continue to be for.some time to come, as it has been for 
some time past on the Continent. By the way, I wish that the 
Messrs, Appleton, when they bring out a new edition, as they are 
sire to do before long, would furnish it with an exhaustive index. 
There was never a book that cried more loudly for an index than 
If the American publishers had bought 
English sheets and bound them up for this market, I should not 
have been surprised at the omission, for they are not liberal with 
indexes in England; but, as the book was manufactured here and 
is copyright property, I cannot but wonder. However, it is a 
fault that is soon remedied, and is probably due to the great hurry 
in getting out so big a volume for simultaneous publication in the 
two countries, They move_slowly in England, and it is hard to 
make them appreciate that the clause in the International Copy- 
right bill compelling simultaneous publication means lively work 
on the part of the American publisher. 
* * * 


I HAVE UNWITTINGLY offended 7he /ndependent, from whose 
issue of March 14 | clip this rebuke :— 

‘* We do not quite understand why, in the persistent and sometimes 
malignant attacks upon General di Cesnola, Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum, his military title should be questioned. Thus 7he Critic, 
which is one of his critics, speaks of him as ‘Gen,’ di Cesnola, as if to 
imply that he claims a title which does not belong to him. His military 
record is perfectly regular, if we may trust the American Encyclopedia, 
which says that at the close of the War he was breveted Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, having served with distinction as colonel, and suffered in Libby 
Prison.” 

Put not your trust in cyclopedias! If the editor of Zhe Jnde- 
pendent will assure me that he has seen the documents proving ex- 
Col. di Cesnola’s right to the title of General, 1 will not only recant 
in sackcloth, but will present him with the largest apple five 
cents willbuy. I believe the gallant Colonel testified in court, some 
years ago, that the late President Lincoln once told him in the pres- 
ence of the late Secretary Stanton, or some other gentleman at that 
time deceased, that he ougAd to be a general, and that the Herald 
called him a general at the time of the War. But I am not giving 
away apples on such testimony as this. 1 do not ask to see the 
documents myself. The learned editor of The Jndependent is an 
expert in palaography, and if he will assure me that he has seen 
them with his own eyes, and is satisfied of their authenticity, the 
apple shall be speedily forthcoming. 

ae 


| THINK THAT Aubrey Beardsley will have a surprise when he 
comes to this country. He probably thinks that his drawings will 
be a revelation to us, and that we are going to be tremendously 
impressed by them, His surprise will come when he finds that 
every man that wields a pencil can do the same thing, some better, 
some—but no, none could do worse,—and that our hoardings are 
as gay with flattened-out ladies in impossible positions as are those 
of London and Paris. That it is a very easy way of drawing is 
proved by Mr. Beardsley’s imitators. He cannot scorn them and 
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call them copyists, for the very reason that the pot cannot allude 
to the color of the kettle: Beardsley is but an English edition of 
Caran d’Ache. 

92% 

MR, JOHN LANE, the publisher of Zhe Yellow Book, is coming 
over with Mr. Beardsley, probably to drum up the decadents 
among us, for even in this virile young country we have some 
authors who are suffering from that form of mania, Mr. Lane is 
welcome to them—they cannot hope to flourish here,. we like 
better things now. Of course, as the country grows older, it will 
suffer from the scourge of degeneration, but at present it is, as 
they say in the provinces, ‘‘enjoying good health.” We are not 
turning out much in the way of new authors, I admit, but better 
a year of sterility than one ‘‘ Woman Who Did.” 


* * * 


IT IS SAID that a volume of unpublished letters to a boy of 
twelve has been found among the papers of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Thisis, I should say, very good news, for it apparently 
meansa volume arranged for publication by the author. I hope 
that there may be many more of this-sort, but I hope as sincerely 
that we are not to have fragments of unrelated parts dished up to 
us from time to time as unpublished MSS. found among Mr, 
Stevenson's effects. The fact that his wife and his stepson—to 
both of whom his literary reputation is as dear as it was to hiin- 
self—are his literary executors, will, I feel sure, prevent any such 
posthumous vandalism. 

* * * 

A TELEGRAM COMES ‘‘ special to the Wor/d” from Atlanta, 
Ga., which, I fear, is too good to be true. It says that the chief 
of the detective force of that city and a police sergeant declared 
that they could read character in the face—life or photographs, it 
didn’t make any difference. . Two pictures, one of Conan Doyle, 
the other of Eugene Field, were presented to them, and, without 
disclosing their identity, expert opinions were asked. Chief of 
Detectives Wright answered :—‘‘I don’t know the faces of the 
men, but they look like crooks. I don’t think they have been here 
yet.”” Capt. Thompson’s expert opinion was in this fashion :— 
‘* Both of them look like thieves or crooks, and if they strike this 
town they will be arrested, sure. We are laying for that kind of 
people.” Sergt. Bradley Slaughter delivered himself as follows :— 
‘*T would pick out the fellow with the mustache for a pretty 
smooth man, Such people generally work some confidence 
racket. The smooth-faced, tough-looking man I take to be an 
all-round crook. You know, we can tell a good deal by a man’s 
face, and his certainly looks hard.”" G. W. Shackelford, private 
detective, said :—‘‘ The bald-headed fellow is a tough customer, 
and looks like a general crook. I'll bet he will do anything and 
will work for a stake from a nickel up.” 1 don’t wish to question 
the veracity of a ‘‘ special,” but there is something about this story 
that suggests Eugene Field as its inventor. 


* * * 


MME, REJANE is to play Daudet’s ‘‘Sapho”’ here next week. 
Daudet wrote the play for her, and, as she told a recent interviewer, 
‘*the story of the play is the same as the book.’’ This statement 
will prevent a great many people from seeing’the play, and will, 
unfortunately, send a great many more to see it. Mme. Réjane 
will play ‘‘ Divorgons’’ here for the first time, and she adds, ina 
French and flattering way, ‘‘the New York critics will give the 
cue to the Paris papers.”’ Her little daughter, aged eight years, 
will act in ‘‘Sapho”’ with her, and, says Mme. Réjane, ‘‘ I’m told 
that I have a formidable rival in her.” 

a ee 

MARK TWAIN has again sailed for Europe, this time to bring his 
family home and settle down once more at Hartford. Mr. Clemens, 
whom I saw a few days before he sailed, says that heis a good 
sailor and that he does a lot of work on shipboard. 1 hope that 
he takes a stateroom to himself, for he says that he reads through 
half the night. He reads and smokes himself to sleep, and after a 
two hours’ nap reads and smokes,again, keeping this up until late 
in the day. He ring for his coffee when he is ready for it and, as 
he never eats any lunch, that meal does not interfere with his read- 
ing and smoking. Dinner is the only meal he takes in the saloon. 

* * * 

I COULDN'T but think, as I read the cabled account of the ver- 
dict in the case of the Comédie Frangaise against M. Coquelin, 
that there is a vast difference in the prices paid to foreign artists in 
their own countries and in ours. Coquelin wants to play with 
Bernhardt at the Théatre de la Renaissance, but the Comédie 
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Frangaise, of which he is a member, declares this to be out of 
order. He must play nowhere but at the Francais—unless he is 
willing to pay the forfeits for such secession. Action was brought 
against the comédien, and he was condemned to pay $100 for every 
night that he performs at any theatre but the House of Moliére, 
At the Renaissance he gets $150 a night, and for this munificent 
sum he was willing to risk the anger of his old associates and the 
verdict of the courts. In Paris $150 a night is good pay; in 
America it would be very little for a man of Coquelin’s position, 

x * * 


MR. AND MRS. KIPLING are spending a few weeks in Washing- 
ton. They passed a night in New York on their way to the Capi- 
tal, and will make a longer stay on the return trip to Vermont, 
this month. While here, they will probably visit the spring ex- 
hibition of the Society of American Artists, to see Miss Emerline 
Mason Holbrook’s portrait of the sole daughter of their house and 
home, made at Brattleboro, last December, when the little Josephine 
was just two yearsold. If the child were a boy, by the way, she 
would be eligible to the Presidency when she grew up, as she was 
born on American soil; even as it is, whocan say that women will 
not be vetoing the acts of Congress, a generation hence ? 

* * * 


The St. James's Gazette thus accounts for Mr. Kipling’s peculiar 
Christian name :— 


**Rudyard Lake, which has beaten the record this winter of all English 
waters by covering itself with two feet of solit ice, had previously been 
immortalized ina very different fashion. It would be irreverent, and to 
some extent incorrect, to say that this mere is Rudyard Kipling’s god- 
father, but to it he certainly owes his name, Nearly thirty years ago 
John Lockwood Kipling was strolling along the picturesque shore in the 
charming companionship of Miss Alice MacDonald, when he plucked up 
courage to make there and then an offer of his hand and heart. To com- 
memorate that happy summer evening’s walk the son of their subsequent 
marriage was named Rudyard, and he certainly has given the genius loci 
no cause for shame,” 


I was under the impression that the name was chosen on the 


elder Kipling’s honeymoon, It was many thousands of miles from 
this neighborhood that Rudyard was born—at Bombay, in 1865. 





London Letter 


LITERARY INTERESTS have not been conspicuous during the 
present week, for, even in the heart of the confirmed book-lover, 
their place has been usurped by the alien claims of politics and 
sport. From Friday to Tuesday everyone prattled of the County 
Council Elections, from Tuesday to Friday there was the still 
keener attraction of the England and Australia cricket match, the 
news of which arrived from Sydney before lunch-time every morn- 
ing and formed the staple topic of conversation for the rest of the 
day. Indeed, I have heard of the dinner of a literary club, which 
was fixed for Wednesday evening, to be adorned by a diversified 
toast-list. But that afternoon the result of the great match was 
the one thing worth thinking of, and, when the President of this 
dinner rose in his place to open the speaking, he said, ‘* Gentle- 
men, there is but one toast we can drink to-night; it must take 
the room of all the others—I give you the English team in Aus- 
tralia!’ What, then, is one to find of news amid the rustling of 
voting-papers and click of the cricket-ball? There have been 
losses to lament, and of these let us speak first. 1n John Stuart 
Blackie, Scotland has lost a figure-head. As Professor of Greek 
in Edinburgh he was a voice of power and of direction among the 
students. A Liberal, he had no taste for that ‘‘ enlightened Dem- 
ocracy,” of which we hear so much nowadays, that is merely 
decorative and insincere. His literary production was multi 
farious, dignified, but never lofty; he was rather an influence 
than acreator. His attitude to public affairs is well illustrated by 
a story told in this week’s Rea/m. ‘‘ In my student days,” says 
the anonymous writer, ‘‘ it fell to my lot to call upon Blackie to 
ask for his help in regard to a certain rectorial election then at 
hand. -I found him in the renowned straw hat and dressing-gown, 
carrolling a Scots song. ‘ What is your news?’ he asked, and 
began quoting Goethe without waiting to hear it. When I told 
him about the contest, which had raised much political feeling m 


the University, he gave me some advice that I shall never forgét. . 


‘The fact is,” he said emphatically, ‘a great deal too much of 
political and theological squabbles is always dragged into these 
contests. I have no patience with those persons who must be 
eternally proclaiming their faith, and cannot let a body be inde- 


pendent of politics for a while. No; I sha’n’t support either of . 


your candidates just because his politics happen to be the same a 
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own. The view I want to take is a wide one, and regards 
every man from the standpoint solely of his academic and educa- 
tional value. * * * Go away, my young friend, go away— 
and be sure you study St. Paul—he was a very great man!’”’ 

Another death during the present week has left literary London 

by the loss of an usually gifted and kindly woman. On 
Saturday, Mrs. Andrew Crosse succumbed to an attack of influen- 
ma. Mrs. Crosse (Miss Cornelia Berkeley), who as a young woman 
was renowned for exceptional beauty, was married in the summer 
of 1850 to Mr. Andrew Crosse, Squire of Fyne Court, in the 
Quantocks, and better known to the public as a distinguished 
dectrician. Her husband died five years later, but she still re- 
mained the centre of a famous circle of scientists. She knew 
Babington, Faraday and Sedgwick, and Walter Savage Landor 
was among her closest friends. During the last few years she has 
given some of her reminiscences to the public, and it is understood 
that she left a body of manuscript sufficient to form another vol- 
ume of the same kind. By those who were privileged to know her 
she will long be remembered as a varied and witty talker, a genial 
and staunch friend. 

Mr, William Watson has this week received a grant of 100/, a 
year from the Civil List. Tennyson, it will be remembered, was 
awarded twice that sum, while still younger than Mr. vor It 
is true that Tennyson’s output, though not at that time much larger 
inbulk than Mr. Watson's, was of an altogether higher calibre; 
yet there is a certain likeness between the two cases, The grant 
to Tennyson was strenuously opposed; we all recall the lines of 
Lord Lytton—‘‘And pensions ‘Tennyson, while starves a 
Knowles,’’ Exception is taken, also, in certain quarters to Mr. 
Watson'scase. ‘‘ What has he done ?”’ we are asked. Precisely 
the same was said of Tennyson: Sir Robert Peel had never heard of 
him, The real gist of the difference lies in the fact that Tennyson's 
work was essentially original, a new note in literature. Mr, Wat- 
son merely re-sounds an old note, clearly, fully, but not without 
imitation. It might well have been argued by Tennyson’s friends 
(indeed, it was so argued) that he promised great and new things 
for poetry— a new voice of anew era. It is impossible to say 
thisof Mr. Watson, On the other hand, it may well be said that 
he makes for what is dignified and enduring in his art, that he re- 
fuses to be seduced by enthusiasms of the hour, and that his eyes 
are on the true goal, that he is sincere. Moreover, there are cir- 
cumstances which render it difficult for him to take up the struggle 
for life, and, as Tesman would put it, ‘‘to make a living.” The 
small annuity secures him a certain repose, and enables him to 
—_ his poetry with less restraint. It seems scarcely generous 

to cavil. 

_Agreat deal of discussion flits around the forthcoming produc- 
tion of Mr, Pinero’s new play at the Garrick on Wednesday. It 
seems that the piece is not yet licensed for performance, the death 
of Mr, Pigott, the Censor of Stage Plays, having delayed the mat- 
tet, Now, it is known that the Queen has been roused of late by 
the innumerable army of.‘ problem-plays,” and has.informed the 
lord Chamberlain's Office that the Woman with a Past must 
henceforth be driven from the boards.’ Consequently there are 
apprehensions that Mr. Pinero’s play may be vetoed at the last mo- 
ment, There is not, it is true (so far as is known to the outside 

world), any ‘‘draggled skirt” in the Garrick play, but there is a 

woman with a Present of somewhat uncommon ferocity. In one 

sene she tosses a Bible into the fire (at least, so says report) as 
am indication of her contempt for religion. Will this be licensed ? 
18 the question of the hour. During the present week the 

ip has shown signs of renewed activity. Mr. George 
Alexander has been summoned to the Lord Chamberlain's Office, 
and informed that it is impossible to license the new play written 
for him by Mr. Louis N. Parker. It is said that the world of 
is sorely troubled and full of discontent. Meanwhile, 

to be a lively competition for the vacant post of Censor. 

$a difficult position to fill, it is likely to be tenfold beset by 

ships in consequence of Her Majesty's latest decision, This 
ion, however, is not preventing anumber of distinguished 
men from accepting the candidature. The official salary is not 
more than 320/. a year, It is, however, the rule that a fee be paid 
every play submitted to the licenser, and, as these fees are his 

, the value of the post is raised to at least 800/, annually 

fy pretty little income, as salaries run nowadays. The 


iar’s 9 evever, must surely be haunted by the melody of Dek- 
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eet content! ’’ for the anxieties of the post are many.* 
is to be another performance at the Independent Theatre 


ve has since been given to Mr. Redford, for many years his predecessor’s 
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next Friday, when the programme, it is said, will include a novelty 
of ‘‘ unusual daring.”” Mrs. Oscar Beringer is responsible for the 
piece in question, another contribution, presumably, to the out- 
worn Woman Question. Meanwhile 7he Westminster Gazette is 
waging war upon the sexual novel, and bringing up its guns, with 
much parade and solemnity, at least six months after the battle. 
The reviewer, it is true, has selected books which have appeared 
during the last few months, but these are merely stragglers and 
camp-followers of a ragged, routed army. The tedious and tawdry 
sex-novel is long dead; even at the libraries it lies neglected in the 
catacombs. Probably no one, save its parents, ever took it very 
seriously. The Westménster is less fortunate than usual in disturb- 
ing its unlamented ashes, 


LONDON, 8 March, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Boston Letter 


CURTIS GUILD is always an interesting talker, possessing, as 
he does, a vast fund of experience as a traveller and as a writer 
for the book-reading public as well as for the editorial-reading 
public. So, when he told the members of the Boston Art Club 
that he would chat with them informally upon the celebrities he 
had met, it was natural that they should expect a delightful even- 
ing of reminiscence. Nor were they disappointed. Let me quote 
one. or two anecdotes, without attempting to give them the setting 
which Mr. Guild pres€nted. When Charles Sprague, the Boston 
poet, was at the height of his glory here, Mr. Guild said, he was 
importuned for his autograph. Sprague did not want to give it, 
but, quickly seeing a witty way out of the dilemma, he declared 
that he would furnish as many as desired for one dollar apiece. 
There was a great demand, and the next day he sent to all who 
made the request one of the dollar bills issued by the bank 
of which he was the cashier.. Then Mr. Guild told of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes's witticism, when the Autocrat was looking with 
some friends at a beautiful sunset. One of the number called 
his attention at that moment to a woman who was passing by, 
superbly dressed in fashionable attire, and asked his opinion of 
the toilet. After one glance at the lady the poet turned again 
toward the setting sun, declaring that he greatly admired “ the 
clothes of the day.” 

A week or two ago one of.the Boston clergymen advertised 
Robert Grant's ‘‘ Art of Living,’’ as 1 reported in my letter at the 
time, and last Sunday another prominent minister took up ‘‘Trilby.” 
So it is evident that, even if Boston authorship is on the decline, 
as so many New Yorkers enviously declare, the Boston clergy are 
going to keep alive the interest in literary matters by emphatic 
words to their congregations. ‘‘ Have you read Trilby?’ was 
the theme of the Rev. George W. Bicknell’s sermon: the topic © 
crowded the church. The Reverend-Doctor declared that he had 
spent five hours reading the book, and had decided that it was a 
story of magnificent possibilities, but that its morality was ‘‘as 
one viewed it.”” He considered the tale far-fetched and overdrawn 
and lacking in healthful flavor, and placed it in the same class of 
art with the nude paintings at the World’s Fair—a position to 
which, I presume, the author would not object. Then he launched 
out into an emphatic declaration that it was time for the pulpit to 
speak out against art of this kind. 

The heart of any librarian in the country would be gladdened 
to see in his reading-room the crowd of people that entered the 
new Public Library last week, and to notice the enthusiasm with 
which they sought for books, The first woman to pass the doors 
(and she was a local author) had stood in line waiting for the op- 
portunity to seize that honor, The gentleman who obtained the 
first book gloried in the distinction, and the man to whom the 
first card was issued has declared with enthusiasm that he will keep 
that card as long as he lives, and that money cannot buy it. If 
there were anything else necessary to indicate the general enthusi- 
asm of Boston for literary work, the wicked scoffers in New York 
and Chicago should have watched the blue-coated policemen sta- 
tioned in the new building to prevent too great a jam at any 
point. These officers of the law, finding everything peaceful, as- 
siduously devoted themselves to helping the assistants in the dis- 
tribution of books, and to piloting the visitors to the different parts 
of the building. Can anyone say now that Boston’s culture is 
not encouraged? But, seriously, the new Library and its manage- 
ment are a pronounced success. Everyone is delighted with the 
business-like and popular methods which the new Librarian has 
put in operation, and everyone is commending the innovations that 
he introduces. 

At Harvard College the authorities are imitating Boston in the 
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way of extending their library accommodations. But the altera- 
tions they have in mind are not intended as permanent. The Cor- 
poration still has on its hands the plans for the superb Ames 
reading-room, which, unfortunately, must wait for the necessary 


funds in order to be utilized. Their present non-utilization is , 


caused by one of the proverbial slips ’twixt the cup and the lip. 
Frederick L, Ames, the millionaire brother of ex-Gov. Ames, had 
arranged to give $500,000 for the building of a reading-room, to 
accommodate 450 students, but, just a few days before the one on 
which he had planned to put his signature to the necessary papers, 
he made a journey to New York, from which he never returned. 
Death overtook him in his steamer state-room. The new read- 
ing-room will accommodate 250 readers in place of the 150 now ac- 
commodated, and will be lighted by electric lights. The money for 
this enlargement comes in part from the fund of about $13,000 
contributed by students some years ago for a new reading-room. 

In the library now stands a marble bust of the Jate Dr. Andrew 
P. Peabody, the good old Chaplain of the University, and before 
long his portrait, painted by Vinton, will be given to the University. 
The committee in charge of the memorial to Dr. Peabody has 
decided, therefore, to expend a small proportion of the subscrip- 
tions, which now slightly exceed $3000, for a proper memorial 
tablet, to be placed in Appleton Chapel, and to let the balance of 
the money form a fund for needy students or go into a scholarship. 
The tablet will state that this fund bears Dr. geabody’s name. 

The engraver of the well-known copy of Landseer’s ‘* Chal- 
lenge’ which hangs in so many country houses, and of ‘* The’Sanc- 
tuary,’’is dead, James W. Watts was one of the last survivors 
of the old school of line engravers, and had made notable pictures 
of Holmes, Whittier and Longfellow, receiving from Dr, Holmes 
and other of his subjects letters of compliment. A quiet, retired 
old gentleman, he died at his West Medford home under peculiarly 
sad circumstances, Disease and loneliness had depressed him 
until he believed himself a burden to his friends. So, probably in 
a mood of despair, he committed the rash act which in his case 
seems to have been a long-premeditated one. 

Boston, 19 March, 1895. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





Chicago Letter 


A SERIOUS EPIDEMIC of novel-writing obtained a footing in 
Chicago last summer, and the vigilance of the authorities was en- 
tirely unable to check its progress. It is only now, in fact, that 
the city is beginning to realize how serious the disease was, for it 
runs its course quietly, almost secretly, and is only known to the 
community by its results. And with the beginning of spring 
these fruits are becoming apparent. Mr. Henry B. Fuller's ‘‘ With 
the Procession,” which has already been noticed in this letter, will 
be issued by Harper & Bros. within the month; and this week we 
are threatened with no less than three romances. They are the 
first volumes to appear in Stone & Kimball's Peacock Library: 
Mrs, Reginald de Koven’s ‘‘ A Sawdust Doll,”’ which will be out 
in a day or two} ‘‘ Two Women and a Fool,” by Mr. Hobart 
Chatfield-Taylor,;and ‘‘A Little Sister to the Wilderness,” by 
Miss Lilian Bell. In this first novel, for the only book she has 
hitherto published was a translation of Pierre Loti's ‘‘ An Iceland 
Fisherman,’’ Mrs, de Koven belongs, perhaps, rather to New 
York than Chicago. It is the life of the metropolis that she re- 
flects, of a society so sure of itself and its position that it is ‘not 
afraid to be unconventional and Bohemian, The novel is skilfully 


constructed, though defective in the beginni-g in doubling upon’ 


itself with too many details, . But afterwards it is kept firmly in 
hand, and consistently progressive. It develops naturally from 
point to point, working up to its climaxes adroitly and dramati- 
cally. Mrs. de Koven errs on the side of sentimentality in parts 
, of her novel and makes one wonder that Mrs. Rivington could 
’ have remained so long in ignorance of the nature of her regard for 
Aytoun. The story would have been more artistic if the writer 
had shown less sympathy with this painter, if she had made him a 
trifle colder and more worldly, if he had been less ‘‘changed and 
old and bitter” in that final scene which gives point and effective- 
ness to the entire book. It is difficult, however, to complain of 
this climax, so original is it, so suggestive and artistic. There is 
beauty in the picture through which the gaiety of the man is con- 
trasted with the misery of the woman, his weakness with her 
strength. It is no small achievement to give us, as Mrs, de Koven 
does, a sense of the largeness of life, of its incompleteness, its 
perversions, its relentless, mysterious retributions. 
The picture of life in New York and Newport which this novel 
presents has a charming gaiety about it, empty and profitless as it 
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apparently seems to the characters in the play. They are all bored 
more or less—generally more, since, like the heroine, they are 
‘far too intelligent to be mildly bored, which condition, optimistj. 
cally defined as content, represents that measure of happiness 
which resignation teaches hope.”” There is much cleverness in the 
dissolving views of social functions, in the descriptions of the gay 
dinner in a studio, and of the brilliant fast life at Newport. Buyt 
it is by no means all flattering. ‘* Newport, indeed!”’ she writes, 
‘* He recalled the daily pageant with its varying scenes, the gather. 
ing at the Casino, the beauty of the women, the brutality of their 
veiled and dainty insolence, the staring impertinence of the men; 
the utter aimlessness, the destroying inactivity of the brain e&. 
pressed in their faces, set with the grim endurance of unending 
nothingness, astonished him.’’ And in an earlier chapter she 
speaks of the social ‘‘ atmosphere of cool detachment, of famili- 
arity without affection, of unconventional demonstration without 
the most remote significance in impulse.’’ The talk in the book 
is natural and handled with ease and discretion, even the difficult 
conversation between two men at the Casino having the semblance 
of reality. .And though there are things, like the mention of 
Philip’s clothes and of Helen's weight, that might better have been 
left unsaid, the book contains other phrases that stick in the mind; 
and one of them is Helen’s conclusion that ‘‘the only moments 
which are worth remembering are those in which we have forgot 
ten ourselves,”’ 

Stone & Kimball have the lion’s share of the publishing here 
this spring, as, in addition to the books mentioned and some 
others, they are about to bring out Gertrude Hall’s translations of 
Verlaine, illustrated with rare artistic sympathy by Henry Mc 
Carter; ‘*The Gypsy Christ, and Other Stories,” by William Sharpe, 
and a volume of stories fur children by Kenneth Grahame, whose 
‘*Roman Road” has made us impatient to know him better, 
‘¢ Tristram Shandy,”’ the first of the series of English Classics edited 
by W. E. Henley, is just out and makes a handsome and very 
cheap book. A. C. McClurg & Co. are doing little, the only book 
they contemplate publishing being a treatise on the eye, by Dr. 
Chalmers Prentice. They recently issued ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” 
carefully translated by Prof. Melville B, Anderson of the Le 
land Stanford University; a military study of ‘* Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s First Campaign,” by Lieut, Herbert H. Sargent, 
U. S. A.; and ‘‘ The Wonderful Wapentake,”’ by J. S. Fletcher, 
‘*A Son of the Soil.”” The last-named book is published in con 
nection with John Lane of London, and isa collection of sketches 
of English rural life, written with much simplicity, a keen love 
of nature and intuitive sympathy with the joys and sorrows of the 
plain people. 

The members of the Chicago So-iety of Artists always make so 
interesting a black-and-white exhibition that its opening has come 
to be anticipated as an important event. We do not look forany- 
thing startlingly original, but we expect to find careful, firm hand- 
ling, correct observation and, occasionally, an imaginative outlook, 
It is in Bradley’s designs for Zhe Jnland Printer and The Chap- 
Book that we find the freshest individuality, the most delightfully 
audacious fancy. But aside from these the exhibition 1s strongest 
in its character work, though Maratta, Vanderpoel and Mente 
send some delicate landscapes, and Schilling’s little etchings remind 
one of the beauty of the coming spring. Vanderpoel, who was 
recently elected a member of the New York Water-Color Society, 
has some portrait-studies in crayon, which show serious 
thoughtful work, and to the girl reading he has given character 
and charm. One of Gibson’s satirical drawings is here, taking 
one’s attention from everything else; and two or three by Brew 
nan, who is always delightfully individual. His extraordinary 
decoration for Ben Bolt must be excepted, however, from this 
generalization, for it is not to be explained by any of the canons of 
art. Hyde, Hopkinson Smith and Gribayedoff are among the 
other New York men who contribute, and Sargeant Kendall 
a fine, sympathetic portrait of Franzen. A number of sketches, 
clever enough to attract attention at once, are by William D. 
Stevens, and several of McCutcheon’s drawings have similar viva 
ity and character. Gwynne Price’s well-composed little picture 
Steele’s studies of the Fair at night, Gundlach’s convincingly wit 
Chicago blizzard, and Snell's lovely view of New York Harbory 
the vessels rising dimly out of the fog—these are the chief things 
that linger in the memory. But after leaving the rooms, which are 
newly fitted up and show the drawings well, one wonders 
tarily what it is all about. The futility of the long, hard st 
for beauty becomes oppressive—the pathetic failure of the ’ 
the uncertain success of the few. The battle is so long pes 
ter, and the victory, when it comes, so much less satisfying 
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thrilling than the dreamer imagined. The reward of the great ar- 
tist is in the labor itself, but where can the little men, who work so 
much harder, perhaps, gain their reward? The opportunities of 
life, if they only knew it, are so much greater that when one is 
thrown in contact with action and work and achievement in the 
world of men, even art loses something of its significance. 
CHICAGO, 19 March, 1895. Lucy MONROE, 


—_—— 


_ * Trilbyana ”’ 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

Your correspondent, S. M. Cox (7he Critic, Dec. 1), offers 
some more verses of ‘‘Mon Ami Pierrot.’”” They do not quite 
agree with those taught me, shortly after the Revolution of 1848, 
by an old French gentleman. You will notice that the French of 
the last verse is quite ‘‘eighteenth-century ”’ in style and diction. 


Il, III, 
Je n’ouvre pas ma porte Mais j’ouvre bien ma porte 
A des savetiers, A des officiers, 
Ils ont des alénes, Ils ont des pistoles, 
C’est pour me piquer. C’est pour me les bailler. 
PARIs, 1 Jan., 1895. B. F. 





Mr. Du Maurier was correct in saying that there is only one 
verse of ‘‘ Au Clair de la Lune’’; yet there are possibly, and 
probably, a thousand made in imitation of it, which go to-the same 
air, Here are some which I have before me:— 


II. ‘* Entre, camarade! 
Au clair de la lune Charmé de te voir; 
‘C’est 1a le couplet Pour ton nez malade 
Qu’en léger costume J'ai juste un mouchoir.” 
Arlequin chantait. 
Cherchant qui l’abrit VII, 
Contre le verglas, Au clair de la lune 
Il errait sans gite, Arlequin trans’, 
Un panier au bras. En soignant son rhume 
Répond, ‘ Grand Merci! 
Ill. Moi pour notre veille 
Au clair de la lune J’apporte un paté, 
Pierrot répondit, Et cette bouteille 
“Je n'ai pas de plume De vin cacheté.” 
Je suis dans mon lit,— 
Mais va chez Léandre, . VIII. 
Bien sur il y est, Au clair de la lune 
Jentends dans sa chambre Le couvert est mis, 
Battre le briquet.” Féte sans lacune 
Pour les deux amis, 


Ils choquent leurs verres, 
Chantent, et tout haut 
Raillent les mystéres 
De monsieur Pierrot. 


IV, 
Au clair de la lune 
Le dréle mentait ; 
Un perdreau qui fume 
Pour lui rétissait ; 
Mais d’humeur gloutonne 
1] ne voulait’ pas 
Régaler personne 
Dun si fin repas, 


IX. 
Au clair de la lune 
Lui les entendait; 
Mais dans l'ombre brune 
Le chat qui rédait 
Avait de son maitre 
Lapé le réti, 
Et par la fenétre 
Le voila parti. 


Au clair de la lune 
S'en fit Arlequin 

Tenter Ja fortune 
Au logis voisin. 

“ Léandre, ouvrez vite! 

J'ai mon pauvre nez, 

Tant le froid l’irrite, 
Tout enchifrené.” 


Au clair de la lune 

Le gourmand fieffé 
En pieurs se consume, 

a foi, c'est bien fait! 

Ce gros égoiste 

tien Saaeivé, 
De n’avoir, c est triste! 

Perdreau ni paté, 


VI. 
Au clair de Ja lune 
Léandre en bon cceur, 
A sans crainte aucune 
Ouvert au chanteur.— 


In your columns of ‘‘Trilbyana” I have seen no mention 


"of the fact that George W. Cable, in his ‘‘ Dr. Sevier ”"—a thou- 


Sand times better novel and better work, in every ‘way, than 
~* Trilby.”"—has introduced the old song ‘‘ Ben Bolt ” with won- 
derful effect. It is strange that the old melody should have a 

» pealed to the two men, so widely apart, and it is but fair that the 
Ame ’s first, and most skilful, use of it should have due recog- 
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As a small contribution to ‘* Trilbyana,” I would call attention to 
the fact, unnoted:so far, that Trilby was the name of Eugénie de 
Guérin’s pet dog, mentioned several times in the journal she kept 
for her brother Maurice.’ Was the dog, perhaps, named for the 
fairy? 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. A. C, B. 

As there seems to be a mania for hunting up the sources of the 
inspiration of certain authors, I will engage in the game also, In 
Saintine’s ‘‘ Picciola,”” Book I., Chap. XII., after the first para- 
graph, you will find the germ of ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson.” 


GRAND Rapips, Mich. e ae 


The Papal Succession 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: — 


Ex parte reviews of religious books, in your interesting paper, 
are not, I suppose, intended to elicit replies, but I trust that, as a 
matter of fairness, you will allow me to say that the unqualified 
assertions of your reviewer of Father Rivington’s book in your is- 
sue of Jan, 5, that ‘‘the Papal succession became void” (ssc) on 
several occasions, and that ‘‘since Clement VII. it has not been 
possible to elect a valid Pope,’’ are founded not on historical truth 
but on his own ignorance of Catholic teaching concerning the 
Papacy. And ‘this ignorance is in some degree blameworthy, 
since, as Dr, Lang has lately pointed out, no one is justified in re- 
viewing a book treating of a subject with which he is unfamiliar. 
On page 7 of the same paper is the interesting statement that ‘‘the 
Anglican Church in this country and England does not seek for 
absolute uniformity of doctrine —a very frank and a very ‘note- 
worthy avowal. I had not previously been aware that the estab- 
lishment had abandoned the seventeenth chapter of St. John to 
‘the higher criticism.” 

BROOKLYN, 12 Jan., 1895. CATHOLICUS, 

[We have deferred printing this communication till we should 
have room to publish also our reviewer's reply to it. “ In despair 
of finding space for the latter, we must ask ‘‘ Catholicus"’ to send 
us his address again, that we may put the reply in his hands, for 
his private perusal. Life is too short for the protracted discus-\ 
sion of such questions as these, in print. Eps. THE CRITIC,] 





Does Remington Copy Photographs ? 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— : 

In your issue of Feb. 9 you do me the honor to notice my book, 
‘¢ The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,’’ and your reviewer therein 
furnished satisfactory evidence that he knewof this book no more 
than the titles to the different chapters. But this is a matter of 
detail. My protest here has reference to a most uncalled-for 
charge against Frederic Remington, with whom I shared the ups 
and downs of my last Russian experience. Your writer insinuates 
that Remington relied upon photographs. That is wholly wrong. 
Remington took no camera with him, at my particular request, 
for we knew that Russian officials were prone to suspicion, 
Nearly every picture made by Remington was roughly sketched by 
him at my elbow wherever we felt free from police annoyance, 
and it is little short of marvelous that he has produced such truth- 
ful effects, considering the limitations to which he was subjected 
in Russia. I have known Remington, a week after an adventure, 
reproduce the scene in his sketch-book as full of truthful detail 
as though doing it on the very day it happened. Many of the 
scenes in Russia, for instance, Remington was forced to carry in 
his head until we could get safely across the border into Free 
Prussia, I have traveled before with distinguished painters, and 
have seen these painters send to great magazines drawings made 
directly from kodak photographs; and I have subsequently heard 
these illustrations praised for their fine movement; and now I live 
to hear critics find fault with Remington—forsooth—because Ae 
copies photographs / 

CENTURY CLUB, NEW YORK, POULTNEY BIGELOW. 

[The reviewer read almost every word of Mr. Bigelow’s book, 
and re-read parts ‘of it before writing his review. As to Mr. 
Remington's illustrations, while the sentence to which Mr. Bigelow 
objects may, with some readers, produce the impression that Mr. 
Remington has copied photographs, it was not the writer's inten- 
tion to convey that idea. But it seems evident to him that the 
artist’s ideas of horse action are largely based upon instantaneous 
photographs—which is quite another matter. ] 











































































































The Fine Arts 
lr. Blackwell's Book-Plates 


THE COLLECTION of book-plates belonging to Mr. Henry 
Blackwell, exhibited at Brentano’s on March 14-19, is, we be- 
lieve, one of the largest in existence, numbering over 4,000 plates. 
It is acknowledged to be the best-furnished with early American 
examples. Most of the interesting designs are now pretty well 
known through reproductions and exhibitions, and several of the 
best—Mr. Stedman's, Mr. C. B, Foote’s, Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
nautilus shell, and Mr, Hutton'’s image of Thackeray, for instance— 
have been printed in 7he Crétéc. But Mr. Blackwell's own plates, 
engraved by French, are beautifully designed; and for the true 
enthusiast a rare plate, though it contain nothing but the name of 
an otherwise unknown person, has a charm beyond that of the 
best engraving. There were several examples, each believed to 
be unique in its kind, in the collection; and a curious plate, en- 
graved by Hopson of New Haven, representing Eve offering the 
forbidden fruit to Adam, the serpent watching the proceeding with 
an expectant smile, attracted general attention. The simple sig- 
nature, ‘‘ Philip Hone,” while hardly to be ranked as a book-plate 
or ex-libris, is of sufficient interest to justify its presence among a 





number of heraldic designs, which are generally in the majority in 
collections of this kind, Look-plates have attracted more atten- 
tion of recent years than they did during all the rest of the nearly 
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“completed century; in fact, they have shared with many things 
that are artistic in the renascence that invariably follows periods of 
neglect and ugliness, such as humanity passed through towards 
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the middle of this century. An interest that those not amateurs 
collectors can share in attaches to the plates of George Bancroft, 





Daniel Webster, Charles Dickens, Harrison Ainsworth, Macaulay, 
Lord Nelson, Horace Walpole, Austin Dobson and Frederick 
Locker-Lampson. 





Posters at the Pratt Institute 
THE FREE exhibition of posters at the Pratt Institute, Brook 
lyn, which was announced in last week's Crétzc, has proved to be 
one of the most imortant and interesting of its kind. The 
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American and foreign artists represented in the collection are: 
F. Appel, Paul Balluriau, Aubrey Beardsley, W. H. Bradley, 


Will Carqueville, J. Chéret, Scotson Clark, Kenyon Cox, George . 


Wharton Edwards, E. Grasset, Prof. Gysis, A. Hencke, Oliver 
Herford, William Martin Johnson, H, de T. Lautrec, Lucien 
Lefévre, Emile Levy, Lucas, McCarter, Métivet, B, Mom 

Moores, Mucha, Mortimer Menpes, A. M. de Neuville, Edward 
Penfield, Louis J. Rhead, André Sinet, Granville Smith, T. A. 


. Steinlen, R. Sunas, Irving Wiles, Willette and W. J. Yeoel. 


specimens of their work shown have been lent for the occasion by 
the following collectors :—William J. Baer, Fitz Roy Carringtoa, 
Thomas Shields Clarke, William Clausen, George B. de Forest. 


Duprat & Co., George Wharton Edwards, Harrison Gray Fiske, 
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Miss Mary S. Greene, Paris, William Martin Johinson, Edward Pen- 
field, Charles Scribner's Sons, L. E. Shipman, S:one & Kimball, the 
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Strobridge Lithographing Co. and the Wood & Parker Lithograph- 
ing Co, The exhibition closes to-day. . The specimens of Ameri- 
can work given herewith are taken from the 7rzbune. 





lr. Abbey’s Smaller Paintings and Pastels 

IN SOME OF the smaller oil-paintings and the pastels by Mr. 
Abbey that formed so attractive a part of the Abbey-Raffaélli 
exhibition at the American Art Galleries, the qualities of the 
decorative painter were more apparent than in the larger paint- 
inzs. Th: two oil-paintings were very pleasing in color and 
atranzement, and one of them, ‘‘A May Day Morning,” is one of 
theartist’s best works. A lady and a cavalier are advancing hand 
in hand down a trim garden path, between beds of tulips and 
apple-trees in blossom. The picture is intended to illustrate 
Herrick’s song, ‘‘Come, My Corinna, Come,” and has much of 
the easy grace of the poem. We do not know of, any other painter 
who has so. well caught the spirit of the time, ‘‘ Fiammetta’s 
Song” is richer as a composition, but not quite so well painted. 
The scene is laid in a circular enclosure, paved-and walled with 
marble, and shadowed by huge cypresses, which overlooks the 
Arno, winding off among sunlit hills to the left. Fiammetta, in 
red, stands, scroll in hand, under a group of cypresses. The rest 
of the company are seated, or stand in various attitudes at the 
centre and right of the composition, listening. The effect of 
evening light on the distant hills and in the sky is very good. 

Many of the pastels were only rather loose notes of color, in- 
tended seemingly for part of the Boston Library decorations; but 
even among these there were some femarkably clever works, such 
as that which the catalogue named “ An Old German Town,” the 
ted roofs and yellow walls of which, and the blue sky, were only 
a background for a bust of a woman in black, red and yellow dress 
with a white head-kerchief. This somewhat startling assemblage 
of colors was managed with a skill that would have done credit to 
an ancient Egyptian wall-painter, or a modern Parisian poster de- 
Signer; and there was a breadth and freedom about the treatment, 
which we should like to see repeated in those paintings of the 

series that are yet to bedone. Another very good pastel- 
drawing was ‘‘In a Garden,” a lady. in modern costume with a 
green, sunlit lawn for background; and, as color arrangements, 
“A Lady in White and Gold, Seated,” with a background of 
crimson and green brocade, and ‘‘ Josephine,” a lady in salmon- 
poplin against a violet-gray curtain, were particularly 

» Mr. Abbey’s color is always enjoyable, even when he uses 
colors.in broad masses, but he does not often get a dis- 

inet and powerful harmony, as in the cases named. When one 

ers the great advance he has already made from the time, a 
‘Years ago, when he was only an illustrator, though one of the 


foremost, it seems allowable to hope that the qualities now lacking 


oil-paintings, but present in these pastels, will appear 
fe evident in his coming decorations. 
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Art Notes 


THE jury of the Society of American Artists has this year 
awarded the Webb Prize for the best landscape at its exhibition to 
Childe Hassam, and the Shaw Fund prize of $1500 to William M. 
Chase's ‘‘ A Friendly Call.’’ The exhibition will open to the pub- 
lic on Monday, April 1. 

—The National Academy of Design has resolved to join the 
Fine Arts Federation of New York, The Academy will hold an 
exhibition of portraits by American artists in the fall. 





The Drama 
‘‘ John-a-Dreams ’’ at the Empire 

IT 1s A long time since a more disagreeable story has been told 
upon the stage than that of Mr. Haddon Chambers's new play, 
which has just been produced at the Empire Theatre. Moreover, 
the unpleasantness is without excuse, inasmuch as it serves no 
good literary, dramatic or moral purpose, and seems to have been 
introduced for the sole purpose of creating a sensation. Of all 
the women with a past, with whom the stage has been so afflicted 
of late; Kate Cloud starts from the lowest point in the social scale; 
she has been in the streets to support herself and her mother. 
From this life she was rescued, and when the curtain rises for the 
first act she is the idol of society, a singer of exquisite sweetness 
and power, and the guest of honor on the yacht of an English peer. 
There she is wooed by two men, one a rich baronet, whose passion 
is mere animalism, and ‘the other a poet, addicted to the use of 
opium, whose devotion is pure and lofty. She loves the latter, but 
declines his proffered hand on the score of unworthiness, When 
he presses his suit, she» lays the whole case before his father, an 
old country clergyman, making a bluntly. explicit confession. He 
holds that her repentance and present purity make her worthy to 
be the wife of any man, but hesitates a little when he hears that 
the proposed Benedick is ‘his own son, Nevertheless, he stands 
manfully by his conclusion, and the young woman, whois still dis- 
satisfied, takes the earliest opportunity of repeating her dismal 
story to her lover. The poet, fired rather than chilled by the revela- 
tion, refuses to give her up, whereupon she declares that she will 
never consent to such a sacrifice on his part, but is willing to be- 
come his mistress, At this juncture the baronet, who has been 
growing more and more deSperate, conceives the idea of drugging 
the poet and carrying off the girlin a yacht. This scheme, pre- 
posterous enough as it is managed, he puts into effect, but before 
the yacht can be got under way the poet contrives to get on board 
with his father, and all necessary arrangements are made for aspeedy 
marriage. The baronet. starts off in a small boat, and there is a 
hint, not altogether unwelcome, that he is likely to be drowned. 

Not only is this story weak and foolish in itself, but the whole 
tone of it is morbid, feverish and sickly, The introduction of the 
opium habit, a perfectly unnecessary aggravation, makes it all the 
more distasteful. No amount of special pleading, poetic license 
or romantic fervor can disguise the fact that such a union as Mr. 
Chambers describes would in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a thousandend in misery and ruin, If there is any point at all 
to his tale, its influence’is distinctly immoral. Kate herself is a 
marvel of inconsistency. It is incredible that a woman, high- 
minded enough to risk reputation and happiness rather than wed 
under false pretences, would deliberately propose an illicit connec- 
tion to the very man of all others whose good opinion she is eager 
to preserve, and it is quite plain that the man to whom the offer 
is made—who has staked his whole existence on her purity of soul 
—could never regard her again in quite the same light. But Mr, 
Chambers has not allowed trifles of this kind to stand in his way 
when he has seen a chance for a theatrical situation. Throughout 
the play there are signs of hasty and incomplete work, the con- 
struction being loose and a good deal. of the dialogue obviously 
padding. Occasionally there are vigorous and well-written pass- 
ages, but these are the exception. The humor, supplied by an 
ill-assorted married couple and a foolish young Lothario, is very 
weak. Mr. Henry Miller, except in one or two passionate out- 
bursts, is rather heavy and monotonous as the opium-eater, and 
Viola Allen, although she plays sympathetically, is not very suc- 
cessful with the heroine. Mr. Dodson’s parson is a nicely finished 
sketch, but lacks mellowness, As a whole, however, the repre- 
sentation is far better than the play while the stage management 
is as liberal and tasteful as ever. 





Mr. FROHMAN has engaged Mr, David Christie Murray to 
read his comedy novel on matrimony, ‘‘ * Why ?’ Says Gladys,” at 
the Lyceum Theatre next Monday at 3 P. M. : 
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Notes 


THE CENZURY CO, has acquired all rights in the Memoirs of 
Gen, Grant, formerly published by Charles L. Webster & Co.« 
They will not reprint the cheap edition, but will issue a two-vol- 
ume library edition, uniform in size, probably, with their Life of 
Lincoln. 
with additional portraits and maps. The book will be sold through 
the trade, and not by subscription, as heretofore. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co, publish to-day ‘‘ The Daughters of 
the Revolution,” by Charles Carleton Coffin, a story designed to 
portray the influence of the American women of the period on the 
course of public affairs; ‘‘ The Story of Christine Rochefort,” by 
Helen Choate Prince, a granddaughter of Rufus Choate, who has 
selected anarchism as the motive of her story; ‘‘ Chocorua's Ten- 
ants,’’ a volume of poems by the late Frank Bolles; ‘‘ St. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury,”’ by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, in the English Lead- 
ers of Religion Series; ‘‘The United States Internal Revenue 
Tax System’; a new edition of Henry I). Minot’s ‘‘ Land Birds 
and Game Birds of New England,” edited by William Brewster; 
and Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy” in the Riverside Literature Series. 

—The Messrs, Appleton announce ‘‘ Actual Africa; or, The 
Coming Continent,”’ by Frank Vincent. The work furnishes a 
survey of the entire continent. It is elaborately illustrated. Among 
the Appletons’ forthcoming books are ‘‘ The Gods, Some Mortals, 
and Lord Wickenham,”’ by John Oliver Hobbes; ‘‘ Bog-myrtle and 
Peat,’”’ by S. R. Crockett; *‘ The Story of Sonny Sahib,” by Mrs. 
Everard Cotes; and a new edition of Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Terms, Phrases and Quotations,” 

—D. Appleton & Co. are shortly to publish ‘' Into the Highways 
and Hedges,” by F. F. Montresor, which is receiving quite favora- 
ble attention in London just now. 

—Mr, Charles A, Dana has edited, revised, and added to his 
lectures on the making of a newspaper, which will be published in 
book-form by the Messrs, Appleton. Few lectures have attracted 
more attention than these by the editor of 7%e Sun and the book 
is sure to have a wide reading. However one may disapprove 
of some of Mr. Dana’s methods, no one can deny his professional 
ability. 

—Charles Scribner's Sons announce as nearly ready ‘‘ Peoples 
and Politics of the Far East,”” by Henry Norman, with 60 illustra- 
tions and 4 maps; ‘‘ Lotos-Time in Japan,” by, Henry J. Finck; 
‘* Churches and Castles of Medieval France,”’ by Walter Cran- 
ston Larned, who praises the zeal and knowledge wherewith the 
French have preserved their monuments; ‘‘ The Making of the 
Nation,” by Gen. Francis A, Walker, a new volume inthe Ameri- 
can History Series; Paul Bourget’s ‘‘ Outre-Mer”’ and a revised 

.and enlarged edition of Mrs. William Starr Dana’s ‘* How to 
Know the Wild Flowers.” 

—The first two volumes of the four. volume translation of ‘‘ The 
Memoirs of Barras ”’ will be published by Harper & Bros, in May. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish in April ‘‘ Early Venetian 
Printing Illustrated,’’ with an introduction by C. Castelliani, Pre- 
fect of the Marciani Library, and over-200 pages of plates in black 
and color. Mr. Castellani will give an account of the great early 
Venetian printers and their books, and there will be special studies 
of music printing, curious marks and badges, watermarks, bind- 
ings, and the illustration of early printed baoks. 

—Prof. Henry M. Baird has about completed ‘the third volume 
in his Huguenot series. Like its predecessors, ‘‘ The Huguenots 
and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes” will be in two vol- 
umes. The Messrs. Scribner will publish it in the fall, 

—Macmillan & Co, announce two new bocks by William Winter, 
‘* Brown Heather and Bluebells”’ and a third series of ‘‘ Shadows 
of the Stage’; volumes of poems by H. C, Beeching and Arthur C, 
Benson; the first volume of W. J, Courthope’s four-volume ‘‘ His- 
tory of English Poetry’; a volume of ‘‘ Studies in Social Lifé and 
Theory,” by various writers, edited by B, Bosanquet; a ‘‘ Life of 
Adam Smith,’”’ by. John Rae. a new novel of life in Japan, ‘‘ A 
Japanese Marriage,”’ by Douglas Sladen; and new editions of the 
more popular of Kipling's Indian tales, in two volumes, containing 
respectively, ‘Soldiers Three,’’ ‘t The Story of the Gadsbys”’ and 
‘* Black and White,” together with some new matter; and ‘‘ Un- 
der the Deodars’"’ and ‘‘ The Phantom Rickshaw,”’ also with new 
matter, 

—Mr. Henry Rutgers: Marshall has followed up his technical 
‘* Pain, Pleasure and A®sthetics” with ‘* A:sthetic Principles,” 
which contains his thoughts on the subject in a more popular form. 
The book is announced by Macmillan & Co. 
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—Jacob A. Riis, the author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives” 
will deliver an illustrated lecture.on ‘‘ The Children of the Tene. 
ment Houses ”’ for the benefit of the New York Kindergarten §. 
ciety, at Sherry’s, on the evening of March 28. Tickets may be 
had at Sherry’s, from Mrs. Gurnee, Jr., 40 East Thifty-sixh 
Street, and from Mrs. Robert B. Minturn, 1o9 East Twenty-first 
Street. The Association held a meeting in the rooms of the Cham. 
ber of Commerce on March 13, for the purpose of bringing home 
vividly to our merchants the good it has done with limited Means, 
and the good it could do if liberally supported. Mr. Alfred BR, 
Mason, the Treasurer, reported that the Association has at present 
just enough money to support its fifteen kindergartens for two 
months, Thus far they have been mainly supported by the women 
uf New York. The Rev. Dr. Rainsford spoke of the importance 
of making the kindergarten a part of our publicschool system; and 
the other speakers were Abram S, Hewitt, Carl Schurz and 
Joseph H, Choate. Mr. Hewitt offered a resolution, which was 
carried, directing the Chairman to appoint a committee of three to 
act in conjunction with the Association in promoting kindergarten 
work in this city. 

—Little, Brown & Co.’s spring announcements include ‘ Chil 
dren of the Soil,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, translated by Jeremiah 
Curtin; ‘‘ A Madonna of the Alps,” from the German of B, Schulze. 
Smidt, by Nathan Haskell Dole; ‘* Tales of the Fairies and of the 
Ghost-World,” collected from oral tradition in southwest Munster, 
by Jeremiah Curtin; ‘* Pleasure Cycling,” by Henry Clyde; ‘The 
History of English Law before the Time of Edward I.,”’ by Sir 
Frederick Pollock, LL. D., and Frederic W. Maitland, LL. D,; 
and ‘‘ The Cause of Hard Times,” by Uriel H. Crocker. 


—‘'The Doom of the Holy City,” an historical romance by 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer, will be published by A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co, The book is dedicated, by permission, to Mr, Gladstone, 


—Roberts Bros, have just issued ‘‘ The Right Honorable Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone: a Study from Life,”” by Henry W. Lucy; 
‘¢ The Son of Don Juan,”’ a drama in three acts, by José Echega- 
ray, translated by James Graham, with etched portrait of the 
author by Don B. Maura; ‘‘ Les Femmes Savantes”’ and “Le 
Malade [maginaire,”’ being Vol. III. of Katharine Prescott Wor- 
meley’s translation of Moliére’s dramatic works; and ‘‘ Young 
Ofeg’s Ditties,”’ a translation from the Swedish of Ola Hansson, 
by George Egerton. 


—A book on ‘‘ Korean Games, with Notes on the Correspond- 
ing Games of China and Japan,”’ will be published by subscription 
by its author, Stewart Culin of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Only 550 copies will be printed of the book, which will contain a 
commentary by Frank Hamilton Cushing of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. 

—A Classical Conference will be held at Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
March 27 and 28, under the auspices of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club. Its aims are ‘‘to give to those doing work in 
Latin, Greek and Ancient ‘History an opportunity to present the 
results of research; and to discuss questions of fundamental im- 
portance to the interests of classical study, particularly in the central 
and Western States.” Reports will be made at the same time by 
the committees, appointed a year ago, on ‘* Classical Publication in 


‘ the United States," ‘‘ Illustrative Material for Classical Teaching” 


and ‘' The High School Classical Library.” The address of wel- 
come will be made by President James B. Angell of the University 
of Michigan, and among the more important features of the meet 
ings will be a discussion of the question, ‘* Shall we have a Six 
Years’ High School Latin Course?” by University and High 
School teachers; an address on ‘‘ The Classics in Modern Educa 
tion,” by Prof. Paul Shorey; and the interpretation and singing 
of the Hymn to Apollo recently discovered at Delphi. The meet- 
ing promises to be the most important gathering of classical schol- 
ars ever held in the West. 

— The Authors’ Journal is the name of a new periodical, pub- 
lished in this city, ‘‘ devoted to the interests of writers.” If every 
‘author ” in the United States subscribes for the Journal, its suc 
cess is assured. 

—McClure's for April will contain a talk with George Du Mate 
rier regarding his career as artist and novelist. 

—Since the proposition to consolidate the Astor and Lenox 
libraries and the Tilden Trust was first made public, im 3 
steps have been taken towards its realization. The Trustees 
the Astor Library decided on March 13 to combine with the Lenox 
and Tilden libraries, thus finishing the preliminaries, and more fe- 
cently the advantages of consolidation with the New York Free 
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Circulating, Mechanics’, Cooper Union and Aquilar libraries 
have been strongly presented. The branches of these institutions 
are situated so as to reach great numbers of our population, and 
could, therefore, serve as stations for the circulating department of 
the larger institution. Speaker Fish has introduced in the Assem- 
bly a bill amending the present law, to smooth the way for the 
consolidation. The question of a site remains unsettled. 

—Moods: a Journal Intime is the name of a new perodical to 
be published in Philadelphia, and conducted by ‘* Young Men of 
Promise.” 

—The first part of the library of Mr, L. D, Alexander will be 
sold by Bangs & Co. on March 25-30. It is particularly rich in 
books on angling, and especially in rare and early editions of Wal- 
ton and Cotton, and comprises, besides, epigraphiana, Cruikshank- 
jana and first editions of Dickens. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co, are preparing a complete list of ‘‘ British 
and European Butterflies and Moths,” with over 1000 colored illus- 
trations, 

—Mr. Charles J. Longman, the head of the London firm of 
Longmans, Green & Co,, editor of Longman’s and author of the 


Badminton volume, ‘‘ Archery,” and Mr. A, P. Watt, agent of a. 


dozen of the leading British authors, arrived here last Saturday by 
the Lucania. f 

—Victor Hugo's remains were deposited in the Panthéon on 
March 13. 

—Hyde Clark, Chairman of the Council of Foreign Bondhold- 
ers, who died in London on March 7, was not only an engineer, 
diplomat and financier, but also a linguist and philologist with a 
knowledge of a hundred languages, and the author of a ‘‘ Military 
Life of Wellington,” and of a number of other works, among them 
being ‘‘ Physical Economy,” ‘‘ Memoir on the Identification of 
the Varini of Tacitus,” ‘‘ Economical Physics,” ‘* Contributions to 
Railway Statistics,” ‘‘ A Grammar of the English Tongue, Spoken 
and Written,” ‘‘A New and Comprehensive Dictionary of the 
English Language,” ‘‘ A Help to Memory in Learning Turkish,” 
**Memoir on the Comparative Grammar of Egyptian, Coptic and 
Ude,” and ‘‘ A Short Handbook of the Comparative Philology of 
English, Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish or Dutch, Low or Platt 
Dutch, High Dutch or German, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Latin, 
Italian, French, Spanish and Portuguese Tongues,” It stands to 
reason that the author's knowledge, though brilliant, was superficial 
rather than profound. 

—George Routledge & Sons, through Mr. Edmund Routledge, 
who has just returned to England, have signed a contract with 
Mr, J. B. Walker, by which they become the English publishers of 
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The Cosmopolitan, They will take the magazine in sheets and 
bind it up in London with English advertisements. This, we be- 
lieve, is the plan pursued by the other American magazines pub- 
lished in England. The English edition will be sold for the un- 


. usual price of eight pence. 


—Auguste Vacquerie, who died recently in Paris, was one of 
the best-known journalists of the century. He was born in 1819, 
and immediately after leaving college became the champion of the 
romantic school and the friend of Victor Hugo, whose daughter 
he married in 1843. The list of his works in prose and verse, and 
of his successful and unsuccessful plays, is a long one, but Vac- 
querie was, before all else, a man of the press. In 1848 he became 
editor-in-chief of L’Evénement, founded by Hugo, which was sup- 
pressed in 1851, to reappear immediately as /’Avénement du Peu- 
ple; he went into exile with his father-in-law after the Coup 
d’Etat, and returned to Paris in 1869 to found Le Raffel, of 
which he guided the policy until his death. 


Publications Received 


Bell, Alex. M. Address to the National Association of Elocutioniets. 
Washington, D. C. : The Volta Bureau, 
Bennett, C. E. Latin Grammar. 


Allyn & Bacon. 
Boyesen, H. H. Essays on Scandinavian Literature, $2.50. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Brooks, Noah. Short Studies in Party Politics. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Carus, Paul. The Gospel ot Buddha, 4§:. Upen Court Pub. Co, 
Chambers, G. F. The Story of the Stars. 0c. D. Appleton & Co. 
Couperus, Louis Majesty. ¢:. 
Dougall, L, The Mermaid. §:. 
Echegaray, Jose. The >tory ot Don Juan. §:. oberts Bros. 
Gaelyn, Henry. The Mummer, and Other Foems. London: kliot Stock. 
Garmo, Charles De. Introduction tothe Pedagogy of Herbart. D, C. Heath & Co. 
Gurteen, S.H The Arthurian Epic. $2. G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
Hart, A. B, Studiesin American Education. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Hepworth, George H. Brown Studies. 1.25. E.P Dutton & Co, 
History and Description of the Brooklyn Bridge. Illustrated, sc ‘ Bridge Pub. Co. 
Love, W. DeLuss. Fast and Thanksgiving Days of New tegen. $3. 
vughton, Mifflin & Co. 
Roberts Bros. 
Macmillan & Co. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 





UD. Appleton & Co, 
D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.25. 


Lucy, Henry W. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. $1.25. 
Malory,T Morte Darthur. Vol, IL. 
Marvin, Arthur. The Alhambra, $1 


Moliére. Tr. by K. P. Wormeley. Vol. I!I $1.25. Roberts Bros. 
Nicholl, W. R. “The Expositor’s Bible, $1.50. A.C. Armatrong & Son. 
Ragozin,Z. A VedicIndia. $1.50. G P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Robertson, J. M. Charles Bradlaugh. 2 vols. G, P, Putnam's Sons, 
State Education for the People. $1.35. C. W. Bardeen & Co, 
Towne, E. C.,and Others, Rays of ght from all Lands, Gay Bros, & Co. 
‘Tracy, Frederick. Psychology of Childhood, goc D. C. Heath & Co. 


Trumbull,M.M. F Open Court Pub. Co, 
Turgenev, Ivan. On the Eve. aan 9 Macmillan & Co, 
Van Dyke, Rev. Henry. The People Responsible for the Character of their Rulers. 
Wagner, Richard. Tristan and Isolde. ‘Ir. by J. P. Jackson. 

Edward Schuberth & Co. 
Watson,A C Off Lynn 


port. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Wilson, M; E.& C.D. Occasional Addresses and Sermons. 


$1.25. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Young, Andrew W, The Government Class Book. $1.05. Maynard, Merrill & Co, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Record of the year 1894, 
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2°-GENTLEMANS 
FRSMOKE 
You won't know 
the luxury of Pipe 
Smoking until you 


+t ® use Yale Mixture. 


A two-oz, trial package post- 
9} paid for 25 cents, 








Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
* AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
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&re people who love books. Zhe Critic 
first 44 j in America.” It is 
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naigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
ik preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Ramford Chemical Works, Providence, BR, I, 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 


Edited since January 1881 by J. B.& J. L, Gilder 


Subscription price $3 a year, payable in 
sivas.” Balers som The Oe” #1. 
Critic with “Essays,” $3.50. Handy Binder, 
$1. Critic with binder, $3.50. 

Advertisements 20 cts. per agate line; 
$25 per column; $75 per page. (Special 
rates to publishers sending orders direct.) 
Rates for repeated insertions sent on appli- 
cation. 


Vol. I. (old series), covering the year 1881, 


$15. Vols. II, and III. (1882 and 1883), $10 
each. Each volume of the new series (be- 


from a disordered stomach. ginning Jan., 1884) covers six months; price, 


2.50. 

Ten cents a copy. Back numbers more 
than six months but not more than one 
year old, fifteen centsa copy. Over one year 
old, twenty-five cents. Many of the earlier 
issues are out of print, Indexes same price 
as single copies. 

To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union 

postage one dollar per year extra. 

THE CRITIC COMPANY, 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN’S Tzacuers’ Acrncy. 


Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established ‘1855. 


3 East 147TH Street, N. ¥. 








is valuable in proportion to its influence. 
An Agency If it merely hears of vacancies and tells 


about them is something, but if it is asked to 
ses That recommend a teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 
Cc, W. arentesiredad earemaameds N. Y, 








CALIFORNIA 


San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
S TWEnTy-NInTH YEAR. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez aperye, 4 D.D., Rector. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Early application for September 26th, 1895, is re- 
que ested. sce Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
York City. Primary and College Preparat courses. 

New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
nasium, Careful attention to morals and pane. aad year. 

















Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. MARGARE'I’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. Twentieth 
5 open + 19, 1894. The Rev, Francis 


Russsti, , Rector, Miss Mary R. HILLarp, 








NEW YORK 


ba AGNES SCHOUL, Alban N, Y. Optional Studies. 

S% advantages in Modern Languages and Music. 

wane 34 Teachers, Send for catalogue to Miss 
OYD, Principal, 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 

ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
Courses of Study. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. New building with modern ge y= 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. nd for 

ie, 


Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Twenty-ninth year will begin September 22d, 1894 
Certificate admits to Vasuar and Wellesley, 




















Peekskill, New York. 
The Peekskill Military Ac 





61st Year, Cou. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN 

RIVERVIEW woACADE 

wre. ® YEAR. Praperes thoroughly for far 8 e, the Gov- 
Business. y officer 


Setalled at Riverview by Secretary of ‘War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, ee 





NEW YORK CITY 








New York City, 8gth and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive. 
THE MISSES Ey’ s ScHOOL FOR GiRLs, 





New York City, 181 Lenox Ave., near rroth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
French and English School for Girls, 





THE NATIONAL ‘CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Drrgcror. 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 


extending from Serremaer 1st to May rst, The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructorsof America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conserva abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 

























NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
S* MARY'S SCHOOL 9 th GIRLS, Ra 
— 








EDUCATIONAL 
OHIO 





=e 


Painesville, Ohio, 
[7s ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS | 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


" Philadelphia, hens, +» 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Hous | 
ScHOOL For Twenty Giris, Under the charge of | 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke, 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. 


Terms, 
$300 a year. Address Mme. H. CLerc. 





Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, o or laphe 


Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851) 


NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
Importations promptly made. 


A PANORAMA 
442 Miles Long, 


istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 
tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 





, wealth and resources of | 
ire State—is included in 


ORK CENTRAL 


‘* AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 


Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


FOR CATAL ON? vasntohacsnuaed THE PRESIDENT. | 


of any description—School Books, Standard 


and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th esl 


Affording rare glimpses of the character-| 


tation—landscapes of infinite variety, | 
strating’in the most impressive man- 


of a through ticket over the | 


For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Railway | 


| 
| 









POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 


eavening strength.—Latest United States G ment 
| Food Report. ee 
Rovat Baxinc Powpver Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


_ THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms $4.00 per day and upwards, 





| ‘* There is an atmosphere of home com- 
|fort and hospitable treatment at the St, 
Denis which is rarely met with in a public 
house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New 
York.” 
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RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Removes 


TAN and SUNBURN. 


ey 
Will cure all Skin 
Eruptions, 


Sample sent postpaid 
on receipt of 25 
cents. 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer 
131 W. gist St, 
New York. 























Wriiuiam A, Hamwonp, M.D., 
Manton Hutcutnson, M.D., 
Physicians. in-Chief, 














Fourteenth St, on ‘sheridan ee 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS. Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, ‘and Thyroidine (Jsopathy\, are_ lar 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douce’ 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity—in 
fact, al recognized scientific = pmaggenaeh for the cure 

of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 


“Simeon either t? 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTOHINSON, fe 











Correspondence with physicians requested. 3 
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